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BY FLORENCE A JONES, 
i oomenemnemmenll 
You brought me a rose last night, my friend, 
With its crimson, glowing heart; 
And lo! ever since, that simple gift 
Has seemed of my iffe a part. 


**a gift of friendship,’’ you said, and smiled, 
Butahb! when your band touched mine, 

Was it friendship caused the sudden flush 
Like the glow of rosy wine? 


I hola it dear, for it tells to me 
What your lips dare not disclose: 


That a human heart is folded up 
in the sweet heart of a rose, 


HEART AND RING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID.” 








“MADAM 8 WARD,’’ ‘THE HOUSEIN 
THE OLOSE,”’ ‘WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONB 
LOVE,” ETO., ETO, 





OHAPTER XX—CONTINUBD,. 


8 THEY made their way to the draw- 
A ing room, Doris heard the sound of a 
piano, and the hum of voices, and a 
footman opening the door, she saw that the 
room was full of people, 

She made her way, with some little difi- 
culty, to Lady Despard, who was seated at 
a small table, evidently merely pretending 
to superintend a tea-service, for the foot- 
man was handing round cups supplied 
from something outside, and more cape- 
cious than the tiny kettle on the tabie, and 
her ladyship looked up and smiled # pies- 
sant little welcome, 

“You bave come down after all?” she 
said, making room on the settee beside her. 
“This is my new friend, Miss Marlowe, 
your grace,” she added, addiessing a stout 
and dignified-looking lady near her, the 
Duchess of Grantham, 

Her grace surveyed Doris through a pair 
of gold eyegiasses, and inclined her bead 
with ducz condescension, and Lady Des- 
pard introduced several persons in the cir- 
cle. 

“We are going to Florence together,’’ said 
Lady Despard, ‘though why Florence, I 
haven’t the siightest idea; it’s a whim of 
my doctor’s, I don’t feel the slightest bit 
ill, but he says I am, and he ought to 
know, I suppose,”’ 

The room, which had seemed to Doris 
quite full when sbe entered, appeared to 
get still fuller, People came, exchanged a 
jew words with Lady Despard, took a cup 
of tea, strolied about and talked with one 
or the other, or listened to someone who 
sang or piayed, and then wandered ont. 
Everybody appeared either languidly in- 
diflerent or horribly bored. 

Doris, as she leant back, half hidden by 
Lady Despard’s elaborate tea-gown on one 
side and the voluminous folds of a plush 
curtain on the other, looked om at the 
crowd, and listened to the hum and buzs 
of voices, half in a dream. 


Every now and then she heard some 
well-known Dameé mentioned, and discov- 
ered that the people around her were not 
only persons Of rank, but men and women 
famous iu the world of music and ietters, 

Suddenly she Leard a name spoken that 
made her beart leap, and caused her to 
aurink still furtner back, 

“What has become of Cecil Neville?’’ 
asked the ducbess, 

Lady Despard ehrugged her shoulders. 

‘‘]’m sure 1 don’t know. Oh, yes, I do, 
I had forgotten. He has gone down to stay 
with his uncle, the Marg 
knOW. 
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‘Poor Cecil,” commiserated the duchess, 
with a faint smile, “How he mast suffer!” 

“] heard that he’d been obliged to leave 
England,” remarked another lady in a 
subdued voice, “Upto his ears in debt, 
poor fellow!” 

“Well, he has had a very long rope,”’ 
said the duchess, “Itis time he married 
and settled down.”’ 

“That is just what he is going to do,” 
sald Lady Despard, laughing. “I heard 
from Mr. Spenser Churchill—he is stop- 
ping st Barton Towers, you know—that 
Lord Cecil is engaged to Grace Peyton.” 

The duchess raised her eyebrows, 

“At least! Weill, itisa good match, and 
I’m sure she’!! be happy.’’ 

‘Oh, how severe!”’ said the other iady. 
“You mean that he won’t be, your grace?” 

“I mean that if I were a man, I should 
think twice before——” she stopped, aa if 
she had suddenly remembered the num- 
ber and mixed character of ber audience, 

“Ob, she is a charming girl —and so very 
beautiful, you know!’ said Lady Despard. 

“Yes, very,” said her grace dryly, and 
changed the subject. 

Doris sat perfectly motionicss and very 
pale, fighting against the dizziness which 
assailed ber. 

“What is that the senor is playing?” 
asked the duchess presently. 

“I haven’t the slightest idea,” replied 
Lady Despard helplessly. 

Doris rose, : 

“I will go and inquire,” she said, feeling 
that she had better seize the opportunity of 
making berself usefal, 

her grace looked after her. 

“That's a very beautiful girl, my dear,’’ 
she said slowly. 

‘sIan't she!” responded Lady Despard. 
“I call ber lovely—simply loveiy, 1’m 
awfully obliged to Mr. Spenser Oburo- 
bill.” 

“Who is shef—where does she come 
from?”’ 

“Oh, it’s quite a long story!’ said her 
ladyship, who was not so simple as to 
throw down Doria’s history for her aristo- 
cratic friends to worry. ‘The poor child 
has just lost her fatber.’’ 

“She will create a sensation,’’ said the 
duchess, calmly and emphatically. ‘I 
don’t think I ever saw a more lovely face, 
or a more graceful figure—exocepting yours, 
my dear.”’ 

“Oh, you can leave mine out, too!” said 
Ledy Despard, good-naturedly, 

Meanwhile, Doris made ber way through 
the crowd, and the duchess’s prophecy was 
speedily fulfilled. Men and women, as 
they made room for the slight girlish fig- 
ure to pass, looked after her with startled 
curiosity, and turned to each otbor asxing 
eager questions, some of which were 
pitcbed in a quite high enough key for 
Doris to hear, 

Bat with the modest self-possession 
which her training had bestowed upon her, 
she reached the piano, learned the name of 
the piece, and returned to the duchess, 

‘Jt is Beethoven’s sonata in G, your 
grace,’’ she said in her low musical voice. 

‘Thank you, my dear,” said the duchess, 
“it was vely good-natured of you to take 
so much trouble. Good-bye, Lady Des 

,’ and as she shook hands with her 
bostess she bestowed asmile and a nod on 
Doris. 

Lady Despard laughed. 

“My dear,” she said, ‘you are going to 
be a success. It isn’t often the duchess is 
so amiable. 

Two bours later, Mr. Spenser Churchill, 
with a smile that seemed to cast a benedic- 
tion on everything it lighted on, was siow- 
ly walking down the still warm pavement 
of Bentham Street, Soho. 

Bentham street, Soho, is Dy no 
an aristocratic thoroughfare, and the 6m 


mé6ans 





nent philantbropist bad to meander in and 
out a crowd of dirty children, who shouted 
and sprawled over both the curb and pave- 
ment, much to their own delight and the 
peril of the foot passengers; but Mr. Churo- 
bill seemed quite familiar with the street 
and its humors, and stopping at « house 
half way down, knocked at the door as if 
he had done it before, 

A young and overgrown girl shuffied 
slong the passage, and answering an in- 
quiry of Mz. Oburchill’s as to whether Mr. 
Percy Levant was in, nodded an affirma- 
tive, and requested Mr. Churchill to fol- 
low her. She knocked at a door on the 
first floor, and receiving a peculiarly clear- 
voiced ‘Come in,’’ opened the door, and 
jerked her finger by way of invitation to 
Mr. Churchill to enter. 

Notwithstanding the neighborhood in 
which it was situated, ana the dingy oon- 
dition of the rest of the house, this room 
was comfortably furnished, and indicated 
the possession of some amount of taste by 
its occupant, 

Toere was a fair-sized table, with a large 
bow! of flowers in the centre, some pic: ures 
rather ,004d than bad, a Collard and Ool- 
lard piano stood on one side of the small 
room, with a guitar leaning against it. 
Beside the pictures there hung on the 
wails a pair of fencing foileand masks and 
a set of boxing gloves, 

The room was full of the smoke which 
emanates from a good Havannah, and the 
smoker was reciining in a comfortable 
chair, with bis feet on another, and a glass 
of, apparently, soda and brandy at hia 
elbow, 

He was a young man, who if he possessed 
no other qualities, bad been remarkably 
favored by the gods in one particular: he 
was perhaps as singularly bandsome a 
specimen of the human race as it is possi- 
bie to conceive. So finely cut, and deil- 
cately moulded was his face that it would 
have been considered effeminate but for 
the moustache which, like his hair and 
eyebrows, and the long lashes that swept 
the clear olive cheek, was a silky, lustrous 
black, 

It was a face which Van Dyke would 
have loved to paint, a face which once seen 
lingered in one’s memory, and it wore as 
an added charm, 8 certain devil-may-ocare, 
debonnaire expression which at once at- 
tracted attention and lent ‘it impressive- 
ness, 

“Hallo, f penser, is that you?’ he ex- 
claimed, witb a laugh, as he rose and held 
out bis band, as white—though not so soft 
and fat—as the philantbropiat’sown, “An 
unexpected honor! Sit down! You don’t 
mind the smoke, do you?” he asked, as 
Mr. Spenser coughed two or three “wow, 
wows” bebind bis handkerchiect, 

‘Rather thick, ian’t i? The room’s 
ewalj, you see, and I've been smoking far 
—on, lord knows bow long! Have any- 
thing? Brandy and soda, eb? Ali rignt!’”’ 
and going to the window, he leant out and 
called some instructions to ap urchia be- 
low. 

‘‘My dear Percy, isn’t that—er—rather a 
public way of orocuring refreshmente?” 
said Mr, Churebill. 

The young fellow laughed, 

“Well, perbeps it is,” he admitted, 
‘‘But itsaves trouble, and they’re used to it! 
Toers are always some youngsters outside 
giad to earn @ penny, and the ‘Pig and 
Whistle’ keeps a very good article, so they 
say! Have a cigar?’ and he pushed a box 
towards him. 

“You'll find them all right, | think, 
And now, what brings you to the ariato. 
cratic regions of Soho?” 

Mr. Spenser Oburchill lit his cigar and 
took two or three preliminary pufis before 


| answe ring, the young man leaning against 
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watobing him with a faintiy amused cart- 
oslty; then the great philanthropist said in 
his soft duloet voice,— 

“I have come to make your fortune, 

Percy!’ 
“Ob! you have come to make my fortune!” 
sald Percy Levant. “Pardon me, but that 
sounds rather—funny!’’ and he regarded 
Mr. Spenser Churobil! with a faint smile, 

“Fanny!”’ echoed the philanthropist, in 
an injured tone, “why ‘fanny?’ | trust | 
have always proved myseif your friend 
and well-wisher, my dear Percy?’’ 

The young man smiled sgain, and 
stroked bis silky moustache with his white, 
long, aristooratic-looking hand, 

“Yea,—oh, yes! I didn’t mean to be of- 
fensive, but you must allow that people 
don’t generally go about making other 
people’s for tunes—tbat’s all. Pray pro- 
ceed, I’m allimpatience, and grateful by 
antic!pation! Goodness knows my fortune 
needs making very badly!" ang he glanced 
round the room, and down at his shabby 
velvet jacket which hung over a chair, 
with a little grimace, 

“Forgive we, my dear Percy, if | remark 
that the poverty which you lament may be 
as much your fault as your fortune,”’ 

“] daresay,’’ he assented, with good-tem- 
pered indolence; “you mean that there is 
not enough of the busy bee about me, Mr, 
Churchill?’ 

Tne philanthropist shook his head 
gravely, 

“I am afraid you have not been indus. 
trious, my dear Percy, Let us for a wo- 
ment review your situation,”’ 

“Review it for halfan hour if you like,’ 
said the young fellow. ‘.t won’t hurt me, 
and it wili probably amuse you. Mean. 
while, here's something that won’t burt 
you and will amuse bo.b of us,’ and be 
opened the door ww the urchin who had 
brought the liquid refreshment. ‘(jo abead 
whilel mix, Pienty of brandy in yours, 
en?” 

“Here you are, my dear lercy,’’ said Mr, 
Cuurcbill, biandly, “in the posseasion of 
youth and health, and—shali | say—re- 
markably good looke——”’ 

“Say what you like, You'll excuse my 
not biusbing.’’ 

“And in addition to those great advan- 
tages, a wonderful talent for one of the flue 
arta. I believe, my dear Percy, that ,ou 
are a musician of a high order——"’ 

“Thanks sgain! Here’s your health!’ 
interjected the young fellow. ‘Ywoa, I can 
*‘piay a bit, and sing a bit, and jump Jim 
Crow.’ As to being a masicilan——" Le 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled, 

“You play and sing like an artist, my 
dear Percy, and most young fellows so 
highly endowed as you are would have 
made a name for theinsel ves and @ piace in 
the world,’”’ 

‘Instead of which, here I aim ina dingy 
Noho, with the lasttwo quarters’ rent un- 
paid, and forced to borrow a five pound 
note of my dear triend, Mr. Spenser 
Charchill,’’ he said lightiy. 

The philanthropist abook his head. 

“What good will a five pound note do 
you, Peroy?”’ 

“Well, ten pounds would certainly do 
me more good, Are you golng to make it 
ten?’’ 

*) will make it much more than ten if 
you will listen to me and—er—promise to 
follow my advice. Just consider your j~- 


sition, as Isay, my dear Percy, Have you 
noambition? Surely you, with your great 
gifte and youth and good looks, must lee! 


that this is not the place you——”’ 
‘That | am wasting my sweetness on tie 


desert air. Just so. | often fee! it; bu 
onoee having got iost in the dese “ 
rather difficult to find one’s way 
see. Have ! no ain 
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plexion grew warm. 

“Ot course! have! What do you take 
me for—a mule, s pack-horse? Why, man, 
I never see a well-dressed man of my own 
age, but lenvy him his clothes; I never 
lean over the railings in the park end 
watch the fellows riding by, but I envy 
therm their horses and their acquaintances 
with the pretty girle—the daughters and 
wives of sweil people; I never pass a good 
club, but I feel that 1’d give ten years of 
my life to be a member and one of the 
class to which it belongs, Do you think | 
live in this atifitng den for choles! Do you 
think f dine cff a sixpenny plate of meat, 
and drink porter, sit in the gallery of a 
theatre, and wear old clothes because | 
like cotng it?” 

He drew himeelf up to his full height, 
and flashed down upon his observant lis- 
tener for a second, then relapsed into his 
old lounging attitude, and laughed muai- 
cally. 

‘*Why do you come here with your Ara- 
bian Niguts’ kind of speeches, and stir me 
up! Bah, it’s too hot for such mental exer- 
cise,”’ and he sank into bis chair and folded 
his hands behind hishead. ‘‘*No, Churchill, 
I am in the desert, and there I shall 
stick,” 

‘Unless some friendly guide extends a 
helping hand and leads you ont,’’ said the 
phiiantbropist, “f can quite understand 
your feelings, my dear Percy, and I muat 
say that they are very natural ones, You 
are, without flattery, formed by nature to 
adorn a higher aphere than your present 
one. I don’tthink any of the young fel- 
lows you envy could do greater credit to 
their wealth and position than you could 
do. Seriously, I think you were cat out 
for better things than teaching the piano 
to the daughters of the inhabitants of Sobo 
and ite neighborhood."’ 

“No doubt, 1 was intended for'the held- 
es\ son of a hearl,”’ said Percy Levant, sar- 
castically, “but there happens to be a hitch 


, somevwhere,”’ 


“And suppore I tell you that 1 can undo 
that hitch, that I can give you a helping 
hand to better and higher things: in short, 
to repeat myself, to make your fortune! 
Think of it, my dear Percy, Plenty of 
noney, the entrance to good soclety, horses 
to ride, club doors thrown open to you, 
cholce wines, men of rank for friends, and 
a world ready to weloome with outstretched 
hands good looking and acoomplished Mr, 
Percy Levant!’’ 

The young fellow regarded him with the 
same incredulous smile, but there was a 
light of subdued eagerness in his eyes, and 
a@ warmer color in bis face, 

You ought to go Into the house, Church- 
ill,” he said. “I don’t mean the work- 
house, but the House of Commons, I sup- 
pose you learn ali this kind of thing at 
your charitable public meetings? I’llcome 
and hear you some of these days; they tell 
me you make uncommonly good speeches, 
Well, go on. How is this fortune of mine 
to be made, and—excuse my biuntness, 
why are you so anxious to make it?” 

“A very natural question, my dear Percy, 
and believe me, I am not at all annoyed by 
it. l intend to be perfectly frank and open- 
minded with you——” 

Percy Levant smiled, and got another 
olgar. 

“I beg your pardon, Churchill, but the 
idea of your being frank rather tickled me. 
The spasm has passed however; proceed, 
Ie ita new gold mine you are going to ask 
me to become a director of, or have you In- 
vented a new washing machine, and want 
me to travel for it? What is it?” 

“It has always seemed so strange to me,”’ 
resuiped Mr. Spenser Courchill, ignoring 
the interruption, ‘that you bave never 
turned your bead to matrimony,” 

The young fellow stared at him, then 
laughed sarcastically. 

“You think that the palatial dimensions 
of this room are too large for one individual; 
that I should be more comfortable if I 
shared my sixpenny plate of meat and 
threadbare wardrobe with another? My 
dear Churchill, you might as well ask a 
limping, footsore tramp why he doesn’t 
turn his attention to riding in a carriage 
and pair! Matrimony! Good lord, I am 
not quite out of my mind!” 

“But your wife need not be poor, my 
dear Percy. She may be rich in this world’s 
gooda—”’ 

“On, yes, I didn’t think of that; and you 
suggest that there are hundreds of wealthy 
beiresses who are dying to become Mra, 
Percy Levant; perishing with the desire to 
bestow their bands and fortunes on the 
music-teacher of Soho!” 

“You would noi “e the first man who 
bas married money,” and the philanthrop- 


ist, smoothly. ‘Sut let me be more ex- 
plicit, my dear Percy. By one of those 
strange chances, which are indeed provi- 





dential, I happen to be acquainted with a 
young lady who would, in all respects, 
make you « most suitable wife.’’ 

* Realty 

‘*¥ «,"’ sald Spenser Churohill, grevely, 
‘*he clroumsetanoces of the case are peculiar, 
not to gay romantic, The fact is, I am that 
young lady’s guardian, not exectly such in 
a legally qaalified sense, but by—er—an 
unfortanate accident; and, as her guardian, 
I am paturally desirous of promoting her 
present and future welfare. Ah, my dear 
Peroy, how sacred a trast one undertakes 
when one acoepts the care of a young and 
innocent giri!l’’ and he looked up at the 
oelling with a devout sigh. 

Perey Levant emiled with mingled 
mockery and amusement, 

“Very nice sentiment,’”’ he said. “But 
go on, And this is the young lady you 
have in your eye for me, is it?” 

The philanthropist nodded gravely. 

“IT confess it, my dear Percy. I have 
considered the question in all its numerous 
bearings, and | am oonvinoed that 1 shall 
be promoting both her future welfere and 
yours by—er—bringing you together.”’ 

Percy Levant stared at him, 

“This grows serious,” he said. “And 
mey | ask if this young lady is ‘rich in this 
world’s goods,’ as you so beautifully put 
ac °° 

“She is—or, rather, she will be,” replied 
Spenser Churchill, leaning forward and 
speaking in #® lower tone, and with his 
eyes fixed on the other man’s face with a 
keen yet covert watchfulness, 

“T said that there were peculiar and ro- 
mantic circumstances in the case, and one 
of them ts this, that the young lady has no 
idea of the wealth which will some day be 
hers,”’ 

“Ob!” sald Percy, curtly, “she hasn’t— 
eh? Yes, that’s peculiar, certainly. I 
suppose there is no doubt about the golden 
future, eh?’’ 

“Tt is as certain as you and I are in this 
room,”’ 

“And the romance—where does that 

come in?’’ 
‘-Her story isasingular one. Her name 
" he stopped suddenly and smiled 
blandly, “but perhaps I'd better reserve 
that for awhile, my dear Percy.” 

“You, you'd better,” rejoined the young 
nen sarcastically. ‘I might goin for the 
speculation on my Own account, and throw 
you over! Churchill, for a saint, you are 
singularly suspicious,”’ 

“Not suspicious, my dear Percy; say 
careful, perhaps cautious,” suggested the 
philanthropist, with an oily smile, 

“Allright! Choose your own word! Go 
on,”’ 

“The young lady's career bas been a sin. 
gular one: she has been an actress,” 

Percy whistied and stared. 

“But she isa lady, in every sense of ihe 
word,’’ continued Spenser Churchill, slow- 
ly and significantly. ‘She has left the 
stage, acting on my advice, and in conse- 
quence of the death of her only reiative, 
and is living now with some dear friends 
of mine, With the exception of myself 
sbe has no one to turn to for advice and as- 
sistance. Iam her sole guardian, and—I 
may say—friend. She will, lam sure, be 
guided entirely by me, and that is why I 
am so snxious to provide for her future 
welfare,” 

“By marrying her to a needy adven- 
turer,” finished Percy Levant, with a 
smile, 

“No; to one who, though deficient in the 
energy which achieves greatness by its 
own strength, is, 1 am sure, a man of hon- 
or,” said Spenser Churchill! suavely. 

Percy Levant stared at him with a curi- 
ous smile, 

“This is amusing and romantic with a 
vengeance,”” he said, “And the young 
lady, of course, she is as ugly as sin?”’ 

Spenser Churchill was about to answer 
in the negative, and dilate upon Doris’s 
beauty, but he stopped himself, and made 
a gesture of denial with his hands, 

“By no means, my dear Percy, This, I 
will say, that she is refined, accomplished, 
amiable—’’ 

“and quiet in single or double—especi- 
ally double—hbarness ?”’ 

“in sporting parlance, my dear Percy, 
that exactiy describes my charming ward.” 

The young man took a turn upand down 
the room, and then, resuming bis old atti- 
tude, looked down upon the smooth face of 
the tempter with a curious and half-troubled 
regard, 

“You don’t offer me a penny for my 
thoughts, Churchill, and eo I'll ‘just make 
you a present‘of them. Iam wondering— 
what—the deuce—you are going to gain in 
this business. Waitamoment. You come 
here and offer this young girl to me—is she 
young, by-the-way ?”’ 

Spenser Churchill nodded and smiied. 


“To me!—e penniless man, without po- 
sition or anything else that makes a man 
eligible for a husband——’’ 

“You forget your youth and good looks 
—your undoubied talents, dear Percy,” 
murmured the philanthropist, 

“A most undesirable match in every 
way,’’ went on the other, taking no notice 
of this interpolation. “Why do you do it? 
Of course, you have some game——’’ 

“My dear Percy!” 

“Oh, nonsense. For Heaven's sake, let 
us have no hypocrisy. You offer to sell 
this girl to me, .with her fortune in the 
fature—what is the price I am to pay for 
itr”? 

“If you insist upon putting it with sach— 
may I say, barbaric directness———” 

“Yea, I do. I want the thing plain and 
distinct. I don’t suppose it is for any love 
of me that you come, af you say, to ‘make 
my fortune!’’’ 

‘Not altogether; though I have always 
regarded you as a very dear friend, Percy.” 

The young man made a movement of 
im patience. 

“Yes, yes, I know! But you have some 
object in view; what is it? You don’t want 
me to believe that 1am to give you noth- 
ing in return for a wealthy wife. What 
is it?’ 

Spenser Churchill drew a paper from his 

ot. 

“Really, it is marvellously like Faust and 
Mephistopheles, isn’t it?’ 

“If that’s a document I am to sign, it 
really is,’’ assented Percy with a grim 
smile, 

“Well, I shall want your signature, my 
dear Peroy,—but only in ordinary ink, 
only in ordinary ink.”’ 

“What does it contain?’ asked the young 
fellow. “One moment before you tell me, 
If it is anything detrimental—anything 
that would interfere with the happiness of 
this young girl, you can put your precious 
paper back in your pocket and light your 
pipe with it.” 

“Right, quite right, your caution does 
credit to your heart and honor, my dear 
Percy,’’ sald Spenser Churchill, “I say 
pothing of the injustice you’ve done to me 
by your suspicion: I forgive you! In a 
word, this is a little bond by which you 
undertake three things. To marry the 
young lady when}jl shail request you, and 
not tillthen; to keep the marriage secret 
antil 1 give you permission to disclose it, 
and on your wedding day to pay mé ten 
thousand pounds, or give me a bond for 
that amount.” 

“Ja that all?” demanded Percy Levant, 
staring at him with xnitted brows, 

“Yes, and I dont think the conditions 
over hard. Consider, my dear Percy; | 
don’t think you would have a chance of 
knowing who the young lady is witbout I 
tell you, you certainly haven’t of marrying 
her without my aesistance; as to the se- 
crecy of the affair—why that is not a great 
hardship; and for the ten thousand 
peunds, believe me, my dear Percy, that 
it will be but a bagateile to the man who 
shall marry my ward.” 

“She will be very rich then?’’ 

“Very rich.” 

“How am I to know that this is not a 
trick of yours, my good Churochill?—that 1 
may marry this protegee of yours, and 
wake up to find that !t is ‘beggar mated to 

ar.’ 

Spenser Churcnill nodded a smiling ap- 
proval. 

“A very proper question, very proper. 
If you will look over this bond, you will 
see that the ;ayment of the ten thousand 
pounds is oontingent upon the young 
lady’s becoming possessed of at least 
twenty thousand a year. Do me the favor 
of perusing it; it is very short and very 
sim pile.’’ 

“And very sweet,’’ said Percy, and he 
rapidly ran over the paper. ‘1 see you 
have left a blank where the young lady’s 
name should go.”’ 

“Which I wiil fill in when you have 
signed.” 

“Ah! How long will you give me to con- 
sider this extraordinary proposal of yours?”’ 

“Exactly five minutes,’’. said Spenser 
Churchill, blandly; “and excuse me, my 
dear Percy, if I say that that is four min. 
utes too long! My dear young friend, con- 
sider! A young, refined, accomplished 
lady, with a futare fortune of at least 
twenty thousand a year—and you hesitate. 
Are you so fond of Soho, and this rather— 
excuse me—squalid ‘life of yours? Think 
what a vista this opens before you! You 
are ambitious: I present you with a golden 
ladaer by which you may ciimb to any 
height you please. What are your pros- 
pects now, save those of a livelong dradg- 
ery with the workhouse atthe end? You, 
whose gifte warrant your taking your place 





amongst the flower of the iand——’”’ 





“Wait, wait!” interrupted Percy. ‘I 
can’t think with your drivel buzzing in my 
ears! I want to think! Man alive, I can 
scarcely believe that this is sober earnest, 
and if it were not for the price you exact, I 
should find it impossibie to do so; but now 
1 see your game, or part of it—”’ he wan- 
dered to the plano as he spoke, and drop- 
ping into bis music chair, abstractedly let 
his bands stray over the keys. 

“] think more easily to music,’’ he mur- 
mured dreamily, 

Spenser Churchill watched him in silence 
for a few minutes, then be said— 

‘Time is up, my dear Percy. Is it to be 
‘Yes’ or ‘No?’”’ 

Tne young fellow rose from the piano; 
his face was pale, and his eyes glowing 
with a strange excitement, 

“T cannot resist it!’ he said, in a low 
voice, whose tremor belied his faint smile. 
“You are right—more right than you 
guessed—when you said I was ambitious, 
lam sick and weary of this life of squalid 
drudgery. I feel as if I would sell my soul 
—perhaps I am doing it!—to get out of it. 
Give me the paper and I’)) sign it!’ 

Spenser Churchill spread it on the table, 
and Percy Levant snatched up a pen and 
wrote his name. 

“There!”’ he said pushing it from him, 
folding bis arms, and looking down at 
Spenser Churchill with an almost defiant 
lightin his dark eyes, “And now what 
next? Iam allattention! Whoand where 
is my future bride, and when shall 1 see 
her?’’ 

“Her name is Doris Marlowe,’ said 
Spenser Churchill softly writing the name 
in the blank left tor the purpose as be 
spoke, “Sneis at present acting as com- 
panion to Lady Despard, and you shall see 
her in @ day or two,”’ 

‘Doris Marlowe!’ repeated Percy Le- 
vant. ‘‘Doris Marlowe: it sounds pretty, 
but a rose by any other hame, etc; and she 
is acting as companion to Lady Despard, 
is she? And has no suspicion of the wealth 
that will be bers? Churchill, are you sure 
that this is nota fiction borne of your too 
tertile imagination?” 

“You will see in a day or two,’ said 
Spenser Churchill. 

“itis really genuine! And what is the 
pian to be adopted? You will, I suppose, 
introduce me asa prince traveling incog., 
a millionaire in embryo, a something bril- 
liant enough to dazzie the eyes of the 
young lady and carry her fancy captive? 
Is that to be the line?”’ 

The philanthropist shook his head with 
an induigent smile, 

“No, my dear Percy; I’m free to admit 
that is the kind of thing most men would 
do; but I think that you and 1 are too wise, 
not to say too honorable, to adopt such a 
course of decepiion.’’ 

Perey Levant laughed sardonically. 

‘Pardon; I forgot that you were a man 
of high principle, and a light of Exeter 
Hall, Well, what will you do?”’ 

‘*] shall tell the truth,’’ said Spenser 
Churchill with a virtuous uplifting of the 
eyes, “I shail introduce you to Lady 
Despard as a musicai genius—you are a 
genius, you know, my dear Percy!—strug- 
gling against the difficulties and obstacies 
insuperable to poverty and—er—tbat kind 
oftbing. Lady Despard is never so happy 
as when she is assisting struggling talent, 
and she will receive anyone whom I re. 
commend: dear Lady Despard! The rest 1 
leave to you. If you cannot find a way to 
Miss Marlowe’s heart then 1 will confess 
that I am very much mistaken in you,” 

“Thanks for your flattering opinion,” 
said Percy, withashort vow. “I willdo 
my best—or my worst, which isit? Mean- 
while, touching that ten pounde!’’ 

**You shall have it with pleasure,’’ said 
Spenser Churchill, and he took a note from 
his purse and banded it to him with a 
benevolent smile. ‘Do not spend it-—” 

“In riotous living! No, father patriarch, 
I won’t; [I will buy myself some decent 
clothes, and get my hair cut, for l’va 
noticed tha: your Lady Despards take a 
great deal more interest in struggling 
genius when it is clean and neatly dreased,’”’ 

Spenser Churchill nodded. 

*You know the world, 1 see, my dear 
Percy. I think that is all we need say, 
We thoroughly understand each other—— 

“— thoroughly understand you,’ re- 
turned the young fellow; ‘‘whether you 
understand me is quite anotber matter,”’ 

*t] think 1 do, I think 1 do,’’?’ murmured 
Spenser Churchill biandliy. ‘I think that 
you will do your best to win the game 
which will secure you a charming wifeand 
future independence, Good-bye, my dear 
Percy. Don’t let the new suit of clothes be 
too resplendent; remember that you area 
poor young man of genius.’’ 

‘“}’m not likely to forget the poverty,’ 





said Percy slowly. ‘Good-bye. Mind how , 
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you go downstairs; there are generally 
trom twenty to thirty children asleep on 
them at this hour, and the parents, strange 
to say, have an unreasonable objection to 
having them smashed.”’ 

‘*] will take care,” said the philanthropist, 
and, with a murmured benediction, he 
ambled oat. ' 


CHAPTER AXL. 
EAR me, how interesting!” said Lady 

Despard. 

It was the third day after Doris’s ar- 
rival, and they were sitting at breakfast in 
asmall room, beautifully cool and shady, 
and furnished with an elaborate simplicity 
which, while it avoided al) garnish color, 
was fresb and bright. 

A great bow! of roses stood in the centre 
of the tabie, from which rose along foun- 
tain of perfamed water. Ourtains of the 
faintest blush-pink threw a warm tint upon 
her ladyship, who, in her morning gown 
of delicate chintz, looxed like one of the 
Dresdon shepherdesses which stood on the 
wmantel.shel?. Doris, in her white morn- 
ing trock, with its deep black sash, was the 
only patgh of decided color—if white can 
be called a color—in the room, bat, beside 
Lady Despard’s rather insipid prettiness, 
her fresh young loveliness looked like one 
of the roses in the bowl. 

She looked up from the coffee cup she 
was filing from the great silver uru with a 
faint smile of curiosity. In three days she 
had learned all that there was to learn of 
Lady Despard’s character, and had grown 
to like her. 

As for ber ladyship, she had already 
taken to the beautiful girl and her quiet, 
graceful ways and soft, musical voice, and, 
twenty times in each of the days, had con- 
gratulated herself and blessed Mr, Spenser 
Churcbill on having sent her such a treas- 
ure. 

‘(Really very interesting!’ she repeated, 
turning over the note she was reading, and 
regarding it with a pensive smile, ‘it is 
trom our friend, Mr. Spenser Ohurchill, 
dear,” she said; “one of his charming littie 
letters, The good that man does in a 
quiet, unobtrusive way, is reaily astound- 
ing!”’ 

“What has he been doing now?” asked 
Doris, quietly. 

‘Why, be has written asking me to help 
him 1n assisting a young friend of his who 
hae had a great deal of trouble and all that, 
He is a great musician,—that is, re ought 
to be great, you know,—but he is poor and 
triendless, and Mr. Churchill wants me to 
take him by the hand. He says that | 
bave such immense influence in the arts 
and musical world that I can do anything. 
Of course that’s nonsense; that is only his 
nice way of putting it. But there’s the 
note, Just read it out, dear,”’ 

Doris took the letter and read it. lt was 
a charming little composition, as Lady 
Despard had said, and in the pleasantest 
way tola the story of struggling genius, 
which only needed Lady Despard’s patron 
age to rise to the heights of success and 
fame. Might he bring his young friend to 
see dear Lady Despard? Perhaps, if he 
might suggest, and her lacyship was dis- 
engaged, she would kindly ark them to 
dinner, He was quite sure she had only to 
know his dear young friend, Percy Levant, 
to feel an interest in him for his own sake, 
and the sake of the Art of which dear Lady 
Despard was so distinguished a patroness, 

Oharmingly worded as was the epistie, 
Doris, as she read it, felt a strange and 
vaguely indefinite want of faith in it: an 
incredulity for which she at once took her- 
self to task, as she reminded herself trat 
Mr. Churchill was on!y doing for the 
young men that whicn he bad donefor her, 

“lt is a nice letter,” she said, handing it 
back. “Shall youask him, Lady Despard?” 

“Well, yes, dear; I think so,’’ said her 
ladyship, ‘I don’t know that I can do 
much for the young man; you see, we go 
to Florence in a week’stime. I might give 
a concert, and so introduce him to the 
musical people; but I daresay Mr. Charch- 
ill bas a plan ready,—he is always so 
systematic. 1 wonder what the young man 
is like, Percy Levant is the name, isn’t 
it? Sounds Greek, doesn’t it? I hope he 
isn’t a foreigner: they generally smell so 
of tobacco, and it’s so dreadfully difficult 
to understand them; and they are not al- 
ways presentable. There was a Signor 
Something-or-other, an artist they got me 
to patronize, and he used to swear dread- 
fuliy in Spanish, which no one understood, 
fortunately.’’ 

‘Then it did not so much matter,” said 
Doris, 

“No,’”’ said her ladyship pensively. “I 
forget what became of him: I think he got 





into debt, and went back to Spain. There 
is one of bis pictures in the saloon. I hope 
this young man is presentable. These 
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young geniuses are often so—so gauche, 
and wear such old ol: thea,” 

Doris could not beip laughing st her 
lad yship’s doubts and fears, 

‘Bat genius covers a multitade of sins, 
doesn’t it?’ she suggested, and Lady Des- 
pard brightened up. 

‘S80 it does; and, after all, if he should 
bea little rough why we can point out 
that all clever people are ecoentric. Didn’t 
Doctor Johnson eat sweet sauce with his 
fish, and use his knife when he ought to 
have used his tork?’’ 

**] think be did,” said Doris, 

“Very well then,’’ said Lady Despard, 
as if that settled it. ‘Just writea iine and 
tell Mr, Oburohill to bring him to dinner 
to-night! | think”—doubtfully—“‘that we'd 
better not have anybody!” 

‘In case this genius should eat with his 
knife,’’ said Doris, with a laugh; and pres- 
ently she rose and, going to a davenport, 
wrote the reqaired note. 

Lady Despard, witn her head on one 
side, watoved ber with pensive admiration. 

“How iovely you look in that pose, 
dear,’”’ she said. “You certainiy have the 
loveliest profile! And how quickly and 
—and easily you write! It takes me no 
end of a time to get my sentences together, 
and the speiling—I suppose you can spell 
like a dictionary?’’ 

“Not quite so well,” said Doris, with a 
smile: ‘put, fortunataiy, there aren’t many 
words of ten syliables required for this 
note,”’and she handed it for Lady Des- 
pard’s inspection, but her ladyship ex. 
tended both hands with a gesture of re 
fusal. 

‘No, dear; I don't want to see it, and 
won't! Iocan trust to your taste and die 
cre.jion, and shouldn’t toink of being so 
rade and presuming as to read it! I’m sure 
it’s everything that’s nice!” 

Dons laughed again, 

‘*You are not very bard to piease, Lady 
Despard,’’ she said, with a little flush, 

4] shoald be if I were not pleased with 
you, you little snake charmer,’’ responded 
her ladysbip, leaning over her and gently 
pulling the tiny, shell-like ear. “And 
now let’s go fora drive! 1 want you to,se 
some roses in those pale cheeks of yours, 
I think you are looking better siready, do 
you know?” 

“] should be very ungrateful if I were 
not,’’ said Doris. “But badn’t 1 better tell 
the butler that these two gentleman are 
coming to dinner ?’’ 

“I declare you think of everything!” ex. 
claimed her ladyship. “You teust have 
been wonderfully trained, Doris !’’ 

A faint flash rose to the pale cheexs, and 
then left 1t all the paler for the swiftly pass- 
ing Color. 

‘ Poor people learn to be thoughtful. The 
dear friend to whom I owe everything, 
Lady Despard, spent all his life in tender 
devotion to me!” 

“There, I’ve made you nearly cry!” ex. 
claimed her ladyship, putting her arm 
round her. “What an awkward idiot I 
am! Bat I’ll be more careful, dear; I wil! 
indeed. And now go and puton that pretty 
boanet of yours, and we’ll go and work 
havoc with the hearts of those foolish young 
men who bang on the raile« in the park.” 

Doris gave the butier the necessary in- 
formation. Althouguo she had only been 
three days in the house, Lady Despard bad 
almost banded over the management of it 
to her, and the servants bad commenced to 
look to ber for their orders, It wasa strange 
change from her oid life of dependence 
and excitement, but it was a change which 
Doris found very grateful; the quiet of the 
magnificently-appointed bouse gave her a 
sense of repose which she needed greatly, 
and but for the memory of her loss of Jefl- 
rey, but for the dull, aching pain which 
smote her heart whenever she thought of 
the man who bad stolen her heart in Bar- 
ton meacows, and tossed it almost con- 
temptuously back to her, she could have 
been bappy. 

Ali day long she strove to put the memory 
ot Cecil Nevilie away from her, but it 
haunted her sieeping and waking, anda 
great dread assailed her that all ber life she 
should strive for forgetfulness and find it 
not. 

As they drove in the park she leant back 
in the carriage, and—lost to all sense of the 
crowded drive and the long line of pedes- 
triana, nearly all of whom plucked off their 
bats to the well-known Ledy Despard—iet 
her mind wander back to Barton meadows, 
She did not observe that she attracted as 
mach attention es pretty Lady Despard 
berself, and woke witb a stert when ber 
ladysbip, with en arch little laugh, said,— 

“I never got so mach notice before! I 
wonder why itis. Can you guess, Doris?’’ 





“{? No,” said Doris, innocently. 
“Really no? Well, for a really pretty | 
girl [think you are the most modes | 


have ever met, my dear,”’ 

Doris biushed and drew farther back. 

‘There!’ exciaimed her iadysbip, ‘I’ve 
put my foot in it again! Never mind, 
dear, we'll go home now; I’m tired of 
bowing; besides it’s scarcely fair for me to 
do it all, when hbaif ought to be your 
ebare,’’ 

Long before the evening Lady Despard 
had forgotten about the invited gacete; put 
Dorts dressed early and arranged some 
flowers in the small dining room in which 
the meal was to be served; and thinking 
that it woula be required, arranged as well 
as she could the music which lay in a con- 
fused heap in the rare Uhippendale canter- 
bury. 

Presently Lady Despard came down, 
freah from the bands of her maid, in a cos- 
tume of Worth’s, with which ehe had been 
entirely satisfied until she saw Doris’s 
simple frock of black lace with a yellow 
rose nestling in its bosom for her only or- 
nament. 

‘‘How nice you look, dear!’ she ex- 
Cimimed, taking her by tne shoulders and 
holding her sat arms’ length, “Now I 
wonder why it is that you always seem 
just perfectiy dressed. That neat little 
trock of yours is simply exquisite, while 
mine looks all furbelowsand fuss, Where 
did you learn to dress like that?” 

Doris could have answered, “At the beat 
of all svhools: the theatre,’ but instead 
she smilingly put the question by and 
praised the other’s handsome costume, 

They were atill taiking when a footman 
announced Mr, Spenser Unurchill and Mr, 
Percy Levant, Lady Despard gave a little 
start. 

‘“‘Blees me!” she exclaimed, ‘I had for- 
gotten them!’’ and she glided forward to 
receive them, Doris turned aside for a 
moment to pick up a flower which ‘hed 
failen from a vase, then looking round 
saw Mr. Spenser Courcnill waiting witb ex- 
tended band. 

‘My dear Miss Mariowe!’’ he purred, 
pressing ber hand and smiling down upon 
her with a perfect wealth of benevolence ; 
“I'm so glid, 80 glad to see you again. Let 
106 introduce my friend, Mr, Percy Levant. 
May 1?” 

He stepped un one side, and Doris, look- 
ing up, saw a tall, graceful young man, 
with a face alinost perfectiy handsome; and 
as she noticed the well-cut and carefully 
severe style of his evening drem, she felt 
surprised and amused. This aristocratic 
gentleman, with the face of a Greek god, 
must bave startled Lady Lespard, with her 
doubts and fears. 

“Miss Doris Mariowe, Percy,” said Mr, 
Spenser Uburobill, glancing at him side- 
ways and keen waichiulness, 

Percy Levant did not start, but the quick 
flash of his eyes and a certain quiver of the 
delicately-formed lips, sufficiently indi- 
cated the surprise which feli wo his share, 

He had imaginea a girl, plain almost to 
ugliness; not only plain, but shy and diffi. 
dent, and—as he would have put it—bad 
form; a dark, colorless, governess kind of 
creature; and this vision of perfect grace 
and youtbful loveliness startied him al- 
most to bewilderment. He bowed low to 
hide the faint signs of bis discomfitare, 
and Doris, just inclining her bead, at once 
moved away. 

Dinner was announced, and Lady 
Despard, taiking in her languidiy glowing 
style, gave ber arm to Spenser Churohi)i, 
leaving Percy to escort Doris, 

(TO BE OONTINUED.) 
LL 

AMERICAN Crowns,—Sinoe the discov: 
ery of the New World, seven men have 
worn an Imperial crown in America. Of 
these, three were negroes. One in Hayti, 
Desselines, a negro siave, brought from 
the Gold Coast, was crowned on October 5 
1804, as Emperor of Hayti, under the name 
ot James I,, but killed by a conspirator at 
the end of two years (October 17, 1806), 
Another negro, Christophe, reigned ior 
nine years a8 Emperor Henry 1., but cou- 
mitted suicide in despair at his ili fortune, 
on October 2, 1520. 

In 1449 the celebrated Soulouque rained 
hiaee.! Lo the imperial titie, and, as Faus- 
tin I. for ten years ruled over biacks and 
whites wito equal orueity, till forced at 
last to fiy to Jamaica, Mexico has contri. 
two Emperors to the Iisi: Augustine I., by 
name Iturbide, ascion of Indian descent, 
and the unfortunate Maximilian; both of 
whom were shot bytheir subjects (in 1sz4 
an 1867, respectively.) Thetwo remaining 
Emperors were Pedro 1. and Pedro II., of 
Brezil, the former of whom abdicated in 
1431 im favor of his little son, who after so 
long a reign hes finally been deposed by the 
newly erected Republic. 
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Bric-a-Brac. 
Bap Luvox —in the Wem of FE igiand, 
working on Good Friday is considered one 
of the most deadly sins, and is sald to be 
prod otive of the worst of badiack. Who- 
ever washes on this day, say the super- 
stitious, is sure to wash away one of his 
family, who will die before the year is out. 
It ia, however, lucky to begin the weaning 
of childrer. on Good Friday, and many 
people begin to till tueir gardens on this 
day, believing that all things put into the 
earth atthe noly season will grow rapidiy 
and return to them a great increase, 

May.—Tbe Romane called this month 
Maius, a name given io it by Romuiua, out 
of respect to the nobies and sevators of the 
olty, who werecailed Maiores, and to whoin 
it was dedicated as June waa to the 
younger people. Others derive the name 
from Maia, the motber of Mercury, who 
was worsuipped on the first day; but it is 
not imp saible that Maia and her day were 
afterthoughts, when the real origin of the 
name of May was forgotten. May was 
under the protection of Apollo; and In It, 
also, the Romans kept the festival o! the 
Bona Dea. Notwithstanding tuisa, it was 
regarde! as a bad month in which to oon- 
tract matrimonial engagements, 

Novae. Mops or Trine Horses,--The 
Ioelanders have a curious custom, and a 
most effectual one, of preventing horses 
from atrajing. Two gentiemen, for in- 
stance, are riding together without attend- 
ants, and wishing to alight for the purpose 
of visiting some objects at a distance from 
the road, they tie the teil of one horse to 
the head of the other; and the head of this 
to the tail ofthe former. In this state it is 
impossible that they can move either baek- 
wards or forwards, one pulling one way, 
and the other the reverse; therefore if they 
are disposed to move atall, it will be only 
in actrole; and even then there must be 
an agreement to turn their heads in the 
same direction. 

Tar FuturK« —To obtain «a knowledge 
of the future is the object of all the strange 
and mystic rites practised at Hallow tide, 
The young girls of parts of Ireland some- 
tumes rake out the ashes of the fire over. 
night, making a perfectiy fiat surfsce on 
the hearth. This is done in the name of 
the Evil One, and the result is sure to 
come in a certain and fatal sign, for in the 
worning a print of a foot will be found dis 
tinotly marked in the ashes, If the iin- 
press is perfectly flat, it indicates inarriage 
and a long life; but if the toes are bent 
down in the ashes, death will inevitably 
tollow. They also meke a cake of flour 
mixed with #s0>t, and a spoonful of salt; 
vake it, and eat it. It will cause thirst, 
and if a wan offers « drink at the tiine, the 
girl will assurediy be married before the 
year is out. 

AMERICAN PATENIS —It im roported 
that, of the many applications filed in the 
Patent Office, about 14 000 will probably be 
granted during the year, Some of the in- 
ventions mentiored are curiouw':—An ap- 
plication of the ‘I. .rd’a Preyer,’ repeated 
in a loud vuloe, to cure stsmmering; 
weight to be attached to a cow's tall to pre- 
vent ber twitching it while being milked; 
a “horse-refresher'’—a bit perforated with 
noles, and connected with & reservoir in 
the vehicle by a flexible tube, so that the 
driver can water the animal without 
stopping. A lady has patented « hair. 
crimping pin, which may bé also used asa 
paper-cutter, sxirt-supporter, child’s pin, 
bouquet-ho.der, shawl-fastener, or book- 
mark, A philanthropist baa applied for 
protection to a “‘snorers’ friend,” a luxuri- 
ous contrivance to be attached to church 
pew beck, #0 that In certain familiar ex'- 
gencies one may sleep in peace end om- 
fort. 

Execs axp Losstems.—Kels are taken 
on the seashore in enormous hoop neta 
with broad wings, called “fikes,’”’ into 
which they make their way in large quan- 
tities, These fish are strung On willows, 
and at night the buata begin their voyage 
up to the market, where they arrive in 
time to meet the rush of buyers, Such ia 
the demand for willows that some men got 
a living by supplying the fishermen. in 
these bauls large quantities of inferior fish 
called ‘moss bunkers’’ are caught, which 
are sold wo the farmers at $15 per itm for 
manuring land. Another strange iooking 
fish is the “horsefvot,’’ 8 called trom the 
resemblance of the shel! to the foot of the 
borse. These are worth ix centaa pound 
for lobeter bait. The fishers of the latter 


sink what are called lobater pots in the 
Kest HKiver, near Hell Gate, New Yor, 
and by throwing & mang ed Ores! 
each pot it soon OCODtmDSs 4D 2,UCK y 
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BY 4. BR. LOWELL. 





The path from me to you that led, 
Uatrodden long, with grass is grown -- 
Mui\e carpet that bis iteve spread 
Before the Prince Oblivion 
W hen he eves visiting the dead. 


And who are they who bat forget’ 
You, who my coming could surmise 
Ere any bint of me as yet 
Warned other ears and other eves, 
See the path blurred without regret. 


Bult when I trace ite windings eweet 
With saddened steps, atevery spot 
That feels the memory in my feet, 
Each grass biade turne forget-me- not, 
Where murmuring bees your name repeat. 
i 


A Lord’s Daughter. 


BY THR AUTHOR OF ‘'A PIROER OF PATOR- 





WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
‘‘~ MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,” 


BETO., BTO. 





OHAPTER XXI, 

ADY ELW YN has sent mea message?’ 
| **You,”’ replied Lucille, “She thinks, 

d on consideration, that it will look bet- 
ter to the servants, and more judicious, if 
she meets you and speaks to you duriifg 
these last few days here, She does not want 
to mage a scandal or prejudice your name 

” 

“My name!”’ 

“Yea. Now don’t look so indignantly at 
mo—it basreaily nothing to do with me! 
Your step-motber has taken certain ideas 
into her head about you—Ii know notbing 
about it. Remember how very ilil have 
been!”’ 

“Yes, I know, Lucille,’’murmured Kath- 
leen, striving to keep her temper and be 
calm, 

“Weil, sbe wishesto dropall that, and 
she will notallude toit,and she says, if 
you willorder teaatfive o’ciockin the 
large drawing-room and see that there isa 
good fire,she will come down and have tea 
there. I wil! come tooof course; it will 
look better. Don’t you agree?”’ 

“Oertainly, but I donot seo much use 
in it.’ 

‘Well, it was her wiah,’’ 

“Of course the wishes of my father’s 
widow shall be respected by me.’’ 

“Then Ivantell ber that you will be 
there to meet ber? Thatit is ali right! 
Thanks awfully for the gee-gee!’’ she called 
out after ber, as poor Kathleen left the 
room. 

She never gave her a kies, nor asked her 
about her own plans, nor offered to the 
desolate girl one particle o: kindness or of 
sympathy. 

At five o’clock accordingly the three 
ladies metat the tea-table in the large 
drawing-room, 

The fire burnt 3learly and the lamps 
were in; fresh flowers filled the vases, and 
the silver tea-servioe glittered brightly in 
the pleasant light. 

In spite of the size of the room, it wasa 
cheerful and cosy-looking repasi; but tuere 
was no warmth of love or kindness there, 
Lady Elwyn had pressed aocold kiss upon 
Kathleen's brow, and taken her by the 
hand when she entered—that wes all; and 
but for Kathleen’s large fortune not even 
this concession would have been made. 
She answered the girl’s dutiful inquiries 
concerning oer heaith witb languid polite- 
ness,and took her cup of tea from ber 
hards; and then she turned to Luoille,and, 
ignoring Katnleen’s presence, began dis- 
cussing the arrangements of the house in 
Green Street with her niece 

Kathleen sat silently apart, sipping her 
tea and eating ber acrap of breac-and-but- 
ter. She felt very sad and lonely; it was al. 
most worse than being by herself to be left 
out in the cold like this, 

However, she reflected that the gentie- 
men must bein from their shooting in a 
very few minutes—in fact, they ought to 
have beenhome by now, asit was quite 
dark. 

Their presence would only create a di- 
version in her favor, and restore her to 

vething like her proper position in the 

‘wv circie, 
ntly Lady Elwyn was thinking of 
‘ing; for she exclaimed present- 
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crept into her mind; a vague restlessness 
began to steal over her, and ber eyes stray- 
ed repeatedly towards the door. 

In spite of the fire and the warmth of the 
ljuxurious room, sbe felt cold, and shiver- 
ed a little, as though some vague and un- 
seen influence bad invaded it, Saddenly 
with almost an bysterical cry, sbe sprang 
to her feet. 

The door was burst open violently, and 
Siuwpkins the butier rushed in wildly 
and fiung himself onthe floor at Lady 
Elwyn’s teet, 

“Oh, my lady,” he oried, wringing his 
hands and seemingly bal! beside himself, 
‘*here’s been awful work this day! One of 
the gentlemen is saot—they are bringing 
bim up to the house now,” 

‘An accident, Simpkins? How did it 
happen? Who isit? Whois hart? Who 
told you? For Hesven’ssake, speak, man!”’ 
cried Lady Elwyn. 

“Oh, wy lady,’’ cried Simpkins, ‘‘one of 
them, they say has been shot dead through 
the heart; but it’s notan accident, I fear— 
it’s a murder!’’ 

White as death, but with an awfal calm- 
ness which trose her very heart to stone, 
Kathieen laid her hand heavily on his 
shoulder, 

‘Who Is killed? Speak at once—which is 
it of the two?’’ 

But Simpkins only burst intos fiood of 
agonized ‘earsas he shook his bead and 
answered: 

‘*] do not know, miss, nor yet who it is 
as bas done the fearful deed.”’ 

Ab, but Kathleen knew—knew it, alas, 
ali too welll 

- . * * a 

The new Lord Elwyn was dead, He had 
been shot through the heart by no accident 
butof deliberate intent and purpose: and 
his murderer was no other than the new 
under-keeper. 

There had been no mistake or conoeal- 
ment aboutit. Deliverately andin sight 
of all who had been present—of Sir Adrian 
Deverell,of Burgess, and of the lad who 
followed with the game-bags—the man, 
who bad carried his master’s second gun, 
had pointed itattbe victim’s breast, and 
had killed him deadon the spot; then he 
had flung away the weapon; and, whilst, 
with cries of horror and dismay, all present 
had rushed to the help of the unfortunate 
man and had surrounded his prostrate 
form, the murderer had run away with all 
his migbt across the fields, 

Before night nowever, the alarm having 
quickly spread, and a righteous horror and 
dismay filling the hearts of all who heard 
of the catastrophe, large bodies of police 
bad turned out, whilst the common people, 
arioed with staves and ropes, volunteered 
to heip in the searob. 

The country was scoured, and Tom Dar- 
ley, who was found hiding in a wet ditch, 
was, after a desperate struggle, secured, 
and ere long safely lodgedin the county 
goal at Cloropester, there to await his trial 
for muraerer. 

Great was the consternation, deep was 
the horror, that fell alike upon high and 
jow on learning the terrible news; to no 
one did the blow come home witha more 
fearful significance than tothe unhappy 
Kathleen. 

In the first creadful moments of sus 
pense and uncertainty she had not known 
whether it was the man who was dearest to 
her on earth who had fallen beneath the 
murderer’s band; and it was with a sense of 
heartfelt thankfulness that she saw the tall 
form of Sir Adrian enter the house from 
the darkness without, 

The frightened ladies stood huddled to- 
gether inthe hall, witha crowd of half 
hysterical servants bebind them, awaiting 
the terrible bome-coming of the master 
who bad gone forth inthe morning sun- 
shine well and sirong and unsuspicious of 
his fate. 

When Adnan entered the house, Lu~ille 
had sprung at bis neck and Lady Elwyn 
had burat into tears whiist wringing nis 
hands; but Kathleen had tostand apart 
and conceal the unspeakable relief which 
his appearance caused her. 

But, this feeling of thankfulness once 
Over, she became immediately a prey to 
the most intense remorse, 

Of course, if it bad been Adrian, it would 
have been worse; but, evem as it waa, it 
was vad enough. Poor Alfred Elwyn had 
perished at the hands of her low-born lover 
—and it was sbe berself who had given him 
up to his murderer! 

This doubtiess was the meaning of the 
feverish questions that Tom Darley had 
put to her only a few days before; this bor- 
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rible and brutal murder it was which 
had been teemingin bis brain when he 
bed demanded so peremptorily of her 
| whi {the two men it was who stood be- 


Aad she, although his threats hed never 
ceased to alarm her, although his long-pest 
words of vengeance and retaliation hed, 
like a presentiment of evil, been burnt in- 
to her soul—she bad been so blind and 
short-sighted that sbe bad not taken warn- 
ing or perosived the full import of what he 
was saying to her. 

Even that morning, she told bersel!, with 
heart-rending seif-‘eproaches—even that 
morning, had she used her cominon sense, 
she might have averted the evil. 

This new under-keeper—whom she had 
rightly guessed to be the same about whom 
Burgess bad spoken to bis friend in her 
hearing—whom else could he have been 
save the man who had tried for the same 
place in vain during her father’s life- 
time? 

Did she not remember now—now, when 
it was tor late—how Tom Darley had offer- 
ed himself for this very situation years be- 
fore when first she came w _ OClortell 
Towers, and how her father, at her special 
request, had refased it to him? 

How blind, how short-sighted, then had 
she been not to recognise Tom’s identity in 
the man who had jast been appointed! If 
she had taken the troubie to pat all of these 
things together, the truth would have been 
clear as daylight to her. 

But she had seen nothing; and she had 
given up poor Alfred to hisenemy. It 
seemed to her that she was morally guilty 
of his death. 

The next few days were a period of men- 
tal tertare to her. Even the news of Tom’s 
capture only aggravated her misery; for 
bere, it seemed to her, was another victim 
doomed to a shameful death through her— 
through ber only! 

The horrible misfortunes which she bad 
brought upon the men who loved her prey- 
ed upon herto an inconceivable degree. 
All night long she lay sieepiess and tear- 
leas upon ber bed, ber beart racked with 
mental anguish and her head with physical 
pain. 

The day of the inquest was avery terr'- 
ble one at Olortell Towers. A pall of woe 
and mourning seemed to have fallen on the 
beautifal old house, and every soul within 
it moved and livedas under the oppres- 
sion of a terrible weight. 

A great many of the neighboring gentry 
gathered at the house in order to hear the 
inevitabie verdict of the Coroner’s jury— 
‘Willful murder against Thomas Darley, 
keeper.’’ 

It wasa foregone conclusion that it should 
be so given; but Kathleen very nearly 
fainted when she heard of it. 

The ladies were sitting by themselves in 
a darkened room. Saddenly Aathleen 
staggered to her feetand followed Simp- 
kins, who had brought them the news, out 
of the room. 

“Did you not say that the Duke of Caw- 
thorn is here?” 

‘Yes, miss,’’ 

“Will youask his Grace to come and 
speak to meat once, please, Simpkins?’’ 
ahe said, 

Ina very few minutes the old Duke, 
looking most grave and solemn, and fol- 
lowed slowly by Sir Adrian, came at her 
summons, ' 

“My dear,”’ he said ‘kindly, taking the 
girl’s extended hands in his, “I was just 
coming to find you. My poor child how 
ill you look! Allthis has been too much 
for you! Deverell, 1 must take this poor 
child away from this ill-fated house. We 
cannot permit ber to go through the ordeal 
of a seoond funeral, can we?’’ 

“J¢ will certainly be kind of you, Duke, 
I wish you would take ber. Was that what 
you were going toask of the Dake, Kath- 
leen?’’ 

‘Oh, no! Oh, Duke, you are a great man 
—you must have some influence and power 
surely! You can save this poor man’s life 
is you will! I entreat—I implore yoa to do 
all you can to save him!’’ 

Toe Dake looked atherin amazement; 
and even Adrian could scarcely believe Le 
heard her rightly. 

“My dear Kathleen, what can you mean? 
Surely you cannot be aliuding to the cold- 
blooded brutal murderer of my poor friend 
—to the inhuman wretch who, more like a 
fiend than a man, forno cause or offence 
deliberately shot your father’s cousin? 
You cannot, my dear, be suggesting mercy 
for such a wretch as that?’’ 

“Yes, yea, Duke—it is whatI do mean, 
You may think it strange, but Tom Darley 
isone of my oldest friends. Oh, do not 
tarn away from me!’’ 

The Duke, with an unoontroliable shud- 
der, dropped her handsand recoiled from 
her. 

“] was brought up in the village where 
he lived,” she continued; “he knew me as 
achild. Heise wicked, 1 know; butI do 


ed, and that he is not responsible for his 
actions; and—and, if he is banged, it will 
be my fault—my fault just asit is my 
fault that poor Alfred has been so brutally 
killed!’ 

“For Heaven’s sake, Kathleen,’’ cried 
Adrian, in great distress, ‘‘do not talk like 
that! You cannot know what you are 
saying! It is dreadful that you should 
identity yourself with this foul murder!”’ 

Katbleen burst into a passion of bysteri- 
cal tears. 

“Her mind is evidently unbinced by all 
that bas happened,” seid the Duke, ina 
low voice to Adrian. “I would get her 
away from the place, if 1 were you, and put 
her under a doctor’s care.’”’ 

Bathe did not again offerto take her 
with him. 

He was inexpressibly shocked and 
scandalised by ber appeal, and turned 
away coldly and stiffly fromthe girl who 
could plead for mercy for the murderer 
of her cousin, who, if report sald truly,bad, 
moreover, been destined to become her 
husband. 

Adrian was left alone with the weeping 

irl. 

‘ “Oh, Kathleen, what bave you done?”’ be 
cried sorrowtully. ‘You have alienated 
your only triend by what you have said, 
How wrong—bow foolish of you! And 
how can you want that wretched man to ie 
saved trom his most richly-merited 
doom?’’ 

‘‘Do you want me to havetwo deaths— 
bis as well as Alfred’s—upon my con- 
science?’’ she cried. 

It seemed to Adrian thatebe raved; he 
could not understand it. He tried to 
soothe her as ifshe bad beena cbild, en- 
treating ber not tocry,and stroking ber 
hands tenderly. 

‘‘How can such a thing be, my dear?’’ he 
asked her gently. 

At length she cbecked her tears and 
looked up into his face. 

“I wonder you too are not shocked and 
disgusted witu me. lt sounds dreadtul, 
no doubt; but the Dake of Cawthorn does 
not know wy bistory,and even you can 
scarcely understand it. For some years of 
my life 1 was very fond of poor Tom Dar- 
ley. Llooked upon himasa kind elder 
brother, and he looked upon meas his 
fature wife. Ifa man sends bis child to be 
brought up amongst farmers and villagers, 
and she believes herself to be one of them, 
how is it possible that such complications 
can be avoided? Tom Darley loved me 
dearly; it is jealousy that has driven bim 
mad, I was aiways afraid that be would 
be revenged on any man whom he fancied 
I cared for; and, when he would ask m:, 
only three days ago, I told him with my 
own lipsthat Alfred was the man who 
wanted to marry me and who stood in his 
light—do you understand?—I told him, 
knowing very well as I said the words that 
he would probably do some dreadful thirg 
to hiu!’’ 

‘*Why did you tell him, Kathleen?’ Sir 
Adrian whispered, an expression of horror 
creeping into hiseyes, “What wade you? 
Why did you?” 

“To save you—you,”’ she answered, ‘‘be- 
cause I loved you, and didn’t care for him! 
He was suspicious of you—l wanted to 
avert his suspicion; for, if he had known 
that i loved you, he would assuredly have 
murdered you instead of Alfred. Now doa 
you understand when I say that lam guilliy 
of his murder?”’ 

Sir Adrian was very pale. 

“Great heavens, this is terrible!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

He was appalled when he considered 
how easily Alfred’s fate might have been 
his own—how small a thing it was tbat had 
savei bim fro.n being now stretched in the 
place of the murdered man. 

He began to perceive too what K athleer’s 
mental sufferings must be at the terrible 
result of her distracted effort to save the 
man she loved, and bow horrible must be 
the burden of her remorseful anguish, 
“My poor cbiid, it is enough to drive you 
mad!’ be cried compassionately. ‘Your 
misery must indeed be great!’’ 

“Adrian will you not help me to save 
that wretched man? You understand now 
what I feel. Tne Duke thought me only 
heartless and brutal; but you must see that 
if his sentence could be softened—if he 
could be proved insane— which | verily and 
truly believe him to be—then I should at 
any rate not have his blood upon my head 
as well as poor Alfred’s.” 

“I will do all I can, Kathleen, for the 
sake of your peace of mind and to ease you 
of this borrible remorse; but, if I fail, you 
must not be surprised.” 

“Oh, Adrian, how good you are!”’ 
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anewered gratefully. - 

When sbe had left him, Sir Adrian went 
into Lady Elwyn’s morning-room. He 
found the Duke of Cawthorn sitting there 
with the two ladies, and at aglance he 
perveived that the Duke hed been telling 
them of Kathleen’s extraordinary re- 
quest. 

“Weil,” he beard Lady Elwyn exclaim 
as he enteredthe room, ‘‘] have certainly 
not goton very weil with poor Edward's 
daughter; but I could never have credited 
ber with such strociously unnatural feel- 
ings!’’ 

Sir Adrian looked at the ladica and their 
companion, 

“Are you talking of poor little Kath- 
leen?”’ 

“My dear Adrian, do not waste your 
compassion upon that wretched girl! If 
you were to near what the dear Duke bas 
been telling us——’’ 

“1 know quite well, But, Lady Elwyn, 
the Dake does not know as I do how many 
excuses there are for the poor girl.” 

“Adrian always makes 6xcuses for her,’’ 
interpolated Lucille, in sweetly venomous 
tones. 

“It I were at liberty to explain ali, which 
I fear 1 may not do—” 

Lucille laughed softly and very scorn- 
fully. 

“No, thatisjust it, my dear boy! You 
always kpow eo i, ach good of her, but you 
are never able to teil us about it.” 

“IT confess,” said the Dike stiffly, ‘that 
Mrs. Elwyn’s remarks bave been a con- 
siderable shock to me. 1 was interested in 
berand felt very sincerely for her; and 
her dear father, Lady Elwyn, as you well 
know, was one of my beat friends, J shail 
de my duty to Kathleen with regard to the 
adminisiration of her fortune; but 1 ocan- 
not continue to take an aflectionate interest 
in a young woman who openly expresses a 
desire to save her cousin’s murderer from 
bis just doom,” 

The Dake got up and 
Kiwyn’s hand. 

Adrian felt how unjastall this was, yet 
he was powerlessto teli all he knew ol 
Kathleen. 

“She believes this man to be insane,’’ he 
said, 

The old Duke waved bis hand coatempt- 
uously. 

‘Let her waitto see whetber 
will consider bimto beso, A 
sumption ofthat kind founded upon no 
reas( nable basis is not sufficient to deter 
mineany sensible being to endeavor to 
arrest the course of justice, Miss EKiwyn’s 
mind, «8 I said before, appears to be un- 
hinged; tbat is the best excuse (that can be 
made for her, If you will take my advice, 
Lady Elwyn, you will place her ina 
doctor’s family until she has recovered, 
Meanwhile of course I must withdraw my 
offer of taking her home with me, In 
justice to the Duchess, I couid not venture 
on such a step. I bave always bithertc 
considered her a charming gir!.’’ 

“Ab, that is because you did not know 
her well, Duke,” cried Lady Eiwyn 
spitefully. 

“Well, certainly | now see how easily 
one may be deceived, and that a pretty 
face and pleasing manners do not aiways 
coincide with bigh principles and right 
feelings. Good-bye, deur Lady Eiwyn— 
and you too, Miss Lucille, I am very glad 
that you have decided to hasten your de- 
partare to London—in the circumstances 
it wili be far better for you both.”’ 

Then the old gentleman took his hurried 
departure, 

After he had gone, Adrian made one 
more desperate effurt to induce Lady 
Eiwyn to take Kathleen up to Green Street 
with her; but the attempt wes inefiectual. 
Lady Elwyn was wore bitter than ever 
against her step-daughter, 

‘She is a bad girl, Adrian—either bad or 
mad! 1 will bave nothing to do with be:!”’ 
she cried angrily. 

Lueilie laughingly suggested that tre 
Doke’s advice should be toliowed, and 
Kathieen be relegated to Doctor Grieve’s 
care in OClorchester. 

“Fat vuiger Mrs. Grieves would bea 
mother to her, and perbaps oneof those 
dreadful young Grievems—the one wiih 
the squint, let us #ey—imighbt marry ber; 
and that would be # provision for her with- 
out any further botber,”’ 

Adrian wastoo angry to notice these 
cruel remarks, 

‘it is certain that she cannot remain bere 
—not another twenty-four bours!’’ be said, 
more to bimeelf than tothe inhuman wo- 
men who refused to befriend ber. 

Bat what on earth was to become of 
hei? 

Another Lord Elwyn, upon whom the 
titie bad devolved with unexpected strange 
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This man wasa very distant cousin whose 
chances of succession had been so remote 
that nobody in the family had ever taken 
the trouble to make his scqusintance. 

He wass poor man encumbered with a 
large family, and hed been residing ina 
email foreign town for many years past in 
order to lively cheaply and to educate his 
chi'dren economiosily. 

Mr. Williams had his address, and tele- 
graphed to bimon the day of the murder. 
Ashe wasea complete stranger, Ledy El- 
wyn and Lucille had not naturally felt that 
it was unnecessary that they should meet 
bim; and It was very certain that Katbleen, 
Of whose birth and history be was in ignor- 
anoé, could not be left behind to encounter 
this unknown cousin. 

Lucille’s voice, sharp and cold, broke in 
upom the painful meditation in which 
Adrian’s perplexity concerning her fate 
bad plunged him. 

“Anyhow, Adrian, I cannot see what 
concern of yours itis. Whyon earth are 
you constituting yourself her defender and 
guide?’ 

‘Simply because she bas not another 
friend on earth save myself!’’ 

“It is most unsuitable that you should 
proclaim yourself to bever only friend; 
and, what is more, itisa very poor com- 
pliment to me—and i don’t mind saying 
that I don’t like it,”’ 

Adrian got upand crossed the room to 
Lucille’s side; he sat down beside ber, and 
taking one of her hands, looked earnestiy 
at ber, and said, in a low voice; 

‘Lucille, this poor girl is, lixe yourself, 
anorphan. Will you not stand by and 
heip ber? Will you not leave your aunt to 
g° alone to Green Street and stay with her 
and bea sisterto her—ifonly tora week 
ortwo? And, when weare married, will 
you not second my most earnest detire that 
sbe sbali find a home with us?’”’ 

He might as well have appealed toa stone 
for pity. Miss Maitland sprang angrily to 
her feet. 

‘‘\No—I am certain that I will do nothing 
of tne sort! What—take tbat wretched gir! 
to live with us when weare warried; so 
that you may amuse yourself by firting 
with herfrora morning till night? Is it 
likely thatlam going to be such a fool? 
And, as to leaving my aunt now, when 
she wants ine so much and isaione in the 
world, it is perfectly ridiculous of you to 
suggest such a thing!’’ 

Lady Elwyn, who had done her beat to 
overbear what was passing between them, 
thought thatshe gatbered enough from 
what she caught of Lucilie’s indignant an- 
swersto guess what sortof propositions 
Sir Adrian bad been making toher. She 
ca.led out trom the other side of tbe 
ro0m— 

‘Roally lam sick todeath of Kathleen 
Eiwyn acd her concerns! She bas been 
thrast down oar throats until we are tired 
ofthe very sound of her name! You can 
dono good vy championing her, Adrian, 
Naturaily enough Lucille does not like it; 
and, if you goon inthis absurd fashion, 
you will set people talking, and they will 
say all sorts of unpleasant things about her 
and her connection with you. You are 
absolutely in no way reiated to her, [ rea! . 
ly can’t see either whatallthe fuss about 
istor! The girl is left ridiciulously rich — 
with money, peopie need never be without 
friends and acquaintances; she has her 
maid, and she has her money, For 
Heaven's sake, let her go upto London 
aod look after herself, and dcn’t let us be 
bothered any more about ber!” 





OHAPTER XXII. 
FULL TEN MINUTES befors tbe 
A mid day train from Clorchester was 
dve at P.ddington Station Miss Mary 
Hale was waiking upand down the pilat- 
torm awaiting its arrival. 

Mary Hale was one of the most delight- 
ful people inthe world. She was notin 
the least pretty; for, although she had 
brigbt shining bair and honest gray eyes, 
her n #6 was everything that a nose has no 
business to be, and her moutn was wide 
aid sbapelesa, 

Her complex!on also left much to be Ge- 
sired, for it wav covered witn freckies; nor 
couid any one bave been found to compare 
ber figure to that of a goddess or bands and 
feet to those of a fairy. 

Nevertheless, when one had known 
Mary Hale for twenty-four bours, one for. 
got all about these things,and remember- 
ed oniy how true wasthbe level glance of 
ner gray eyes, bow infectiousiy gry was 
ber iaugh, and how fascinating was the 
ring of ber melodioas voice, 

She was like sunshine, always warming 
and invigorating; and it was imp maibie to 
be in her presence and not to pe ibe beiter 
rit 


Mary Hale bad had many troubles 'n 
her short life; but she bad always met them 
bravely and unfiinchingty. 

When she was atthe Brussels school 
with Kathleen Elwyn, she had been the 
idolized only child of very rich parents; 
and shortly aftershe bad left school ber 
hand had been sought and her heart won 
by a handsome young ¢ficerina Usvalry 
régiment, with whom she was desperately 
in love, 

Then ail at once life became altered for 
her for ever. Mr, Hale who was « mer- 
chant in a very large wey of business, dis- 
covered that he had fora long time been 
Gtegracefully robbed and swindied by bis 
head-manager. 

A sadden depression in trade fang him 
on his beam-ends; the merchaot was un- 
able to meet his liabilities, and failed for 
halfa million of money, Everything went 
to the creditore—bouse, furniture, pictures, 
plate, and jewelry; and Mrs. Haile not to 
be behind band inthe sacrifice, gave up 
even her settiement to be fiung into the in- 
satiable gulf, 

The Halew were left penniless; and the 
second and bardest of Mary’s troubles was 
that Oaptain Algeron Forderosse im- 
mediately becked out of his engagement to 
tne ex-heiresa, 

Biow upon blow followed, Her father 
and mother, broken by adversity and dis- 
appointment, died within a very few 
months of each other; and Mary, beggard 
of everything, was left to face the world 
alone, 

Soe went out to earn her daily bread as 
a governess—and a remarkably dry and 
unpalatable kind of bread she found it 
to be, 

Nevertheless she had made the best of it, 
and strove notonly todo her duty to her 
employers, but to bring cheerfulness 
and not depression into other people's 
homes, 

When she received Kathleen's letter 
asking her to give up ber situation and to 
come to live with beras her companion in 
London, she accepted the proposal with 
the utmost joy and delight, 

She had to forfeit a whole quarter's 
salary in order to get away from her place; 
but she did not mind tbat, and giadiy bur- 
ried upto town inorder to make every- 
thing ready for her triend’s arrival, 

Her little figure, compact and neat, but 
not especially graceful or remarkab/e,dres. 
sed with Quaker-like simplicity in a cos- 
tume of dark-gray tweed, paced impatient. 
ly up and down the platform while she 
waited for the train. 

She was a iittie nervous; for she had 
done a great many things upon ber own 
responsibility in Kathleen's name—taken 
a furnished house and engaged three ser- 
vants amongst others—and she wondered 
whether Katnleen would be pleased, or 
whether spe would censure her for her 
precipitancy. 

When the train came in, she soon per- 
ceived a tall young lady in deep mourning 
followed by ber maid, getting out of a firrt- 
class carrisge; then Kathieen came run- 
ning towards her, 

“Ob, Mary, bow good of you to come to 
meet me!’’ 

“Of couase I came!’ answered Mary 
simply. “1 did not want you Ww arrive in 
London without a weicome,”’ 

Tne two girie kissed each other fondly; 
both were friendiess and desuiate and 
stood in need of mutual héeipand sym- 
pathy. 

London, where Kathleen had never been 
before, looked very dreary and biesak 
under the leaden skies of February, while 
an east wind blew keenly and bitterly at 
every street corner. 

Allthe way in the cab from Paddington 
to South Kensington she sat very aiili, 
polding Mary’s band looking sadly out ot 
the window at the dull-lookiug sireets and 
aq usres. 

Tne great city and its interminable rows 
of houses did not much jook like home 
atter her beautiful Ulurteli, te which sie 
had bidden an etemnai adicuoniy aiew 
hours before. 

It had been a terribie ending & ber hap- 


niece and bersei!. 

Lady Eiwyn bad sent her a message Ww 
eay that, as spe preferred wo travei Ww 1.0"- 
don by a different train, ehe hersell woul 
go byan early morning one, and she rh. 


tiil the middle of the day. 
Kathleen wastherefore to be left alone 
in the great bouse, and Ww start by her- 
seif upon the first stage of her new 
tence, 
Adrian woald have liked 


6Ait 


to remain 





order t esoort her up W town; bu ¢ 


i found that he would givesuch dlre 











py life there. There had been nv larewelis | 
spoken between ber step-muiber aud her | 


quested Miss Eiwyn to defer her uepariure | 


to Mise Maitland by the action that he was 
obliged reluctantly to abandon the idea. 

He went upstairs to wish K sthieen good- 
bye when the carriages that were to oon- 
vey Lady Elwyn and her party to the ata- 
tion were actually at the door. 

“I sball come and see you very soon in 
London, Kathieen. Keep a good heart, 
dear! 1 au giad that Mies Hale bas acte:! 
#0 promptly and sensibly in taking a fur- 
nished house for you—an hotel would have 
been a terrible experience, 1 hope you wil! 
get on with ber,”’ 

“IT think I shall, Of course we were both 
very merry and foolish at sohool, and I do 
not know atall whether we aball salt each 
other now; buat Mary bas had troubles too 
—sadder troubles eventhan mine—so we 
have at least a mutual sympatby w draw 
us together,” 

“Leball come and see you both very 
soon,’’ he said again. 

And thep a servant came to say that the 
ladies were waiting for him, and he was 
obliged to go, 


After he was gone andthe house was 
quite empty, Kathleen crept down. stairs, 
and, bearing in her hand a huge bunch ot 
stephanotis-blogsome which the berseif bad 
gathered from the hot. houses that morning, 
turned the key of the library door and so!t- 
ly entered the darkened room. 

All the farnitare had been pushed to one 
side, and the walls were draped with heavy 
black hangings. In the centre of the 
room the closed coffin, covered by a black. 
and-sliver pall, nad been placed upon 
trestles, 

Upon it was piled a great heap of crosses 
and wreaths of flowers sent by sym patiis- 
ing neighbors, whilata couple of lighted 
candles shed a dim radiance over the givom 
of the chamber of doath, 

Kathleen laid her stephanotis flowers 
reverently upon the ooffin, and, kneeling 
down by its side, shed some of the bitiereat 
tearatnat badever fallen from ber eyes 
over the tragic fate of the new Lord 
Elwyn. 

This was the only farewell that was lett 
to her to gay in the house where so many 
eventiui days of her life bad been spent, 
and the solemnity of this last adieu was be- 
fore ber eyes during the whole of her #oli- 
tary Journey up to London, 

The sight of Mary’s bright face gave the 
first wholesome change to her melancho y 
thoughts; but it was only when she arri- 
ved at her new home that ber keen interest 
and delightin the pretty red bric«e house 
which Miss Hale bad taken for uer wade 
the ovlor co10e back to ber wan cheeks and 
tue light into ber sad eyes, 

Certainly Mins Hale bad found a very 
cbarming home tor her friend, OUlaymore 
Gardens was one of those terraces of brig! t 
red houses which are featrising one aftcor 
anotuer in the south-western district of 
Loadon, 

They were medium-sised houses wit! 
pretty quaint-sbaped widdows and baico- 
nies, aud with clean white woodwork out- 
slue 4a well as in, 

A strip of grass and trees in front of them 
bore outtheir right tothe titie «of “Gar- 
dens’’ and gave to them the beaefit of a jit- 
tie more dayligbtand air tuan 
their les fortunate neighvors, 

Inside, the house was tastefully oecorated 
and very comfortably furnished, and, wits 
bright fires inthe grates, flowers on thy 


others of 





mantelpicces, and palms in culna pots 
about the rooms, books from Mudie’s« on 
the book sLeives, and five o'clock tea 
spread upon a amail table tn front of tie 
firepinoe, Kathleen’s new drawing room 
| jooked thorougbly coay and howe like 
She felt at onoe thatane might be Lapry 
| here if it were not for the load of care uyp.n 


| her mind, 
|} Noeverthelsas she turned gratefully ‘to 
| her companion, and thanked her warm y 
| for tne thoughtful paling that she bad taken 
lO prepare #0 Coarming a home for ber. 
[TO BE CONTINUED | 
I ec 


A PREJUDICE ts @ 


queer thing «@ 
aroun), eud uO winstake., § Don't like tia 
fe.low,’’ sald Blinks, “Wrole Lima «etter, 
to which be made no reply.’ Ku 
Charies,” said Mra, Biink*, “you 
mealled your leuer, Huw couid Le fr 
wut? ‘Can't beilp it Tork @ Gin. ins 
huim befure 1 fouud itoutl, aud Lave La wt 
him ever #iuce.”’ 
-  —_ > 
| Finsr Bor—Ou, 1 gotaway with mot r 
, today. Su.6 tried WwW Nekeé meoO on 
house 60 6L6 COuULd Whip ine, aod 1 » 
| mob do it 
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LET BYB-GONKS BE BEB-GONES. 





4Y A. H,. BALDWIN, 





He Bind to each other, for time is departing; 
it may be (hat some of ws see not the May: 

(75 let act the thoughts of old injuries emartiag, 
Vrevent ye from doing tind actions to-day. 


Too short, ali too short, is the time that is Seeting 
Yor mae to nurse aager and wrath ia bis breast; 
(ilve, then, to each friend, aad each brother a greet- 

ing, 
And give double portion to bim thoe lov'st best. 


Let bye-gones be bye-gones, What rects is that 
broten 
|.eet year wae the rose by the thunder king's dart? 
See, che pu s forth her white badsagain. asa token 
Phat, though she wae stricken, yet sound is ber 
heart. 


l.earn ye from flower, that sweet is the feeling 
Of bim who forgiveth his enemy's tre; 
Foe turneth to friend, and in spirit low-Eneeling, 


Bicome forth anew rose fromthe storm-stricken 
rar, 


-_— >. — 


A Year and a Day. 





BY J. M. JACKSON, 





{A Y, OLD inan, will you come to Watch- 
S Nigit servieeto-nighi? ’ 

It was on the last day of the year that 
this question was asked me by wy friend 
and almost constant companion for the past 
few years of my lite, 

The speaker wasa young man of med- 
lum height, broad and well-built, of pieas- 
ing countenance and agreeable mauner, 
though rather tactiturmn. He was one of 
those men whom you do not measure so 
much by their words as by their actions, 

Could you baveé been transported from 
the scene of your labore, many thousand 
mile away, to the town of Torbay, Canada, 
and looked in at a certain window in that 
city, you would baveseen a pair of young 
men seated comfortably beside a cosy fire- 
piace, in which blazed and crackled an im- 
mense wood fire, éach pulling away oon- 
tentedly atacigar and talking between 
whifia, 

The room in question was part of my 
bachelor quarters, situated on the outskirts 
of the town, where we frequently adjourn- 
ed to discuss the latest topicaof the day, 
the last ball, and very often the many pret- 
ty girlie whom we had met in the course of 
the week's wanderings, 

For, be known, Torbay was justly cele- 
brated for its pretty girls, My friend was 
a tuird year med., and I —weil, | was mere- 
ly & gentleman of adventure—though | do 
not wish you to mix me up with footpads, 
with whomtl had uothing whatever in 
common, 

The night was one of these glorious, ex- 
bilarating nights that are to be had only in 
Oanada, 

1t was perfectly clear and bright, buat in- 
tensely cold. Tbe moon was abining bril- 
liantly, and made the heavens seem likea 
lake of fire. Tnere was no noise to be heard 
if | exoept that made by a board, that here 
aud there cracked, owing tothe intensity 
of the cold, 

Kverything was stiil, and to look out and 
see the tall trees, standing like so many 
ghostiy seniries on duty, reminded one of 
the early days before our ancestors settled 
here, when the Indian and buffalo inhabit- 
ed the wilderness and perfect silence reig- 
ned around, | used to glory in those nignts, 
and do still. 

“Well, what do you say?” repeated my 
tormentor. 

“On, yes, L'il go,’’ I said quickly; “but 
you ure somewhat early in the evening, 
are yeu not?”’ 

“Yes, | know it’s early, bat 1 thought I 
would drop inasl was passing, and find 
out if you would come, At preseut I have 
souliwe business down town that l must at- 
teud to as sv0n a8 poasibie. I'll look in on 
you about oleven o'clock,” 

“All right, good-bye,” said I, and Le was 
gone. 

it was early, only about 7.30,andI1 had 
aupie time to finish a very interesting book 
which | heldin my hand, but lately pub- 
lished-—a book which set me thinking 
deeply. 

It was a voluine on the relation of mind 
to watter, and after finishing itmy mind 
unconsciously wandered from that subject 
to the somewhat siuilar ones of mind-read- 
ing, power of the eye, and hidden forces, | 
was pretty deep in these ruminatings 

when I was onoe more roused by my 
friend. 

I laid down my cigar, got my great-coat 
on, and with furcap and geuntietsa sailied 


forth. Each of us was busily engeged 
with his own thoughts, and nota word 
was spoken for sometime. Cbariie Gray, 
always tectiturn, was ex\renely grave this i 
vening 

et’s hear from y dad map,” I said 





“you’re es solemn as an owl to-night. 
What’s up?—not been thrown over, I 
hope?’’ 

Now, 1 had an instinctive knowledge 
that this was the subject of which he was 
thinking. 

“What's that!” he replied suddenly. 
‘Ob, no, it’s not so bed as that, but, do 
you know, lam thinking of putting it to 
the test and having the thing sett.ed.”’ 

So mucn for mind-resding. Oa thir 
point I agreed with him—for one or two 
particular reasona, first of which wes tbat 
be was not the only man in love with Miss 
Travers, fori may as well state that I also 
believed that there was no fairer divinity 
on this earth than the Miss Travers above 
named. 

1 donot know how many more shared 
the same opinion, but their number war 
not few. My angel was—but | will not at- 
tem pt to describe her, because I cannot. | 
bad observed, too, that Miss Travers never 
gave him any encouragement that | could 
#00, 80 I felt pretty safe, 

Oonsequently, | wished him to propose 
and be rejected, which I supposed would 
be the inevitable result, I said so; that is, 
I said 1 thought it would besa good thing 
also, if he settled the qaestion at once, 
This decided it. He said he would on the 
first favorabie opportunity. 

After service was over and when the 
belis were still ringing in the New Year, I 
suggested that we should take a turn or so 
around the biock, before wending our way 
homewards, as it was such a besatiful 
night. 

To this my companion sssented. As we 
moved briskly along, I remember wooder- 
ing where we should both beat that time 
next year, and, strange to say, whether | 
should be with my friend on next New 
Year's morning at such an early hour, I 
did not think it unlikely, as we were great 
friends, but little did I think that we shouid 
truly be together, though under sach hor- 
ribie cireumstances, 

When I went tosleep that night my 
thoughts seemed to getall jumbled to- 
gether, and ] dreamed an incoherent dream 
of Miss [ravers and mind-reading, and 
Charlie was brought into the dream in some 
outiandish way that I oould not recollect 
when I awoke, 

Iseldom dreamed of whatI had been 
thinking of immediately before falling oft 
to sleep, which I always thought ratber 
strange, 80 that inthis instance the faci 
was impressed on My memory, although 
the dream nearly all vanished, 

I did not see Charlie for a few days, but, 
when | did meet bim again, I knew by his 
manner tbat he had not pat the three or 
four words which would mske him the 
happiest of men or crush his hopes to dust 
and leave him without spiritor ambition. 
For Obariie wasa man of strong passions 
and great depth of fee ing, and I did not 
like to think of what would be the result, 
as far as he was concerned, should he be 
unsuccessful in bia suit, 

Like myself, be was an ardent sports. 
mao, and, during his long holidays, when 
he could spare time from bis reading, we 
often used to putin a day of rare sport in 
the neighboring bush, knocking over every 
sort of game that was fortanste or unfortn- 
nate enough t appear. 

These wereas happy daysas[ ever ex- 
perienced,and I think | might say the 
sane for my triend. Alas! how few were 
these days to be for him, for,to makea 
long story short, he proposed and was re- 
jected. 

How true it is that we feel acertain joy 
in the misfortune of othere! In this case, of 
course, I had no reason to rejoice. Here 
was one rival out of my path, not a danger- 
ous one perbaps. I was indolent, and pre- 
ferred to take things easily rather than try 
my luck at once, 

I never did thingsin ahurry. My friends 
eaid that such a mode of procedure wouid 
not suit my style and size, However that 
may be, 1 generally “got there just the 
same,’ as our cousins over the line ftre- 
quently say. 

The gay ssason was fast drawing toa 
close, and with it the usual number of 
ecctal gatherings and parties, to most of 
which 1 was invited, Charlie went occa- 
sionally,but not quite so often as formerly. 

1t was after one of these parties, towards 
the close of Marob, that he acoompanied 
meto my rooms, and, taking upa cigar, 
proceeded to light it in his usual methodi- 
cal way. 

After palling away at it for some time in 
silence, he laid it carefully down and said 
rather suddenly: 

“Jack, lam going to Texason Wednes- 
day.”’ (Tnis was Monday. ) 





“W bhat!’’ I returned, “nonsense, Onar!ie! 
| whatever'+ hes putthat noilon 140 
* bead?” 





“Well, this is po place for me: | never 
feel at home here, and ism going there 
for a change, and to try my band in some 
of those land-deais,’’ | e replied. 

“Really, you know, old fellow, this is 
awiully sudden; why can’t you wait a 
couple of weeks or so?” said 1, wishing to 
dissuade him from bis purposes, 

I bad little expectation of doing thie, 

however, for Charlie Gray wasa man who 
calmly made up his mind toa step before 
teking it and then it wae almost impossibie 
to alter his decision, as 1 knew from long 
experience, 
“No, 1 am golag on Wednesday; the 
sooner the better,’ andso saying he took 
up hie cigar and smoked away diligently. 
I, Wo, did the same. 

I was afraid these were not his only rea- 
sous, perhaps they were notthe reai rea- 
sons, for his precipitous leave-taking; bat 
I could not question him further, trusting 
that he would let me into the secret before 
be went. 1 was not surprised at this an- 
nouncement, 

Cbarlie had lived mostof bis life in the 
Western States, sad had become accustom- 
ed to the wild life. It would only be re- 
visiting the scenes of his boyhood after all, 
andi always thought the rough, roving 
life be used to lead in the Far West had a 
peculiar fascination for bim., He never be- 
trayed it, however, nor said as much to 
me, 

Whatever may have been bis reasons for 
this proposed journey, be did not disci se; 
but, true to bis word, he departed on Wed- 
nesday for Texas, 

“Lot's hear from you sometimes,’’ said J, 
with a farewell grasp of the hand as the 
train moved ofi. 

Time rolled on, summer came and went, 
and now autumn was upon us, with its 
wwany-tinted hues and delightful evenings 
for promenade, 

My visitsto Miss Travers became more 
frequent; in fact, 1 think I made ber take 
my friend's place as weil as her own in my 
affections. But for asbort time l ‘fore. 
went,’’so to speak, these pleasures, aa it 
was now approaching the time of the year 
wheu l went on my annual fall shcotirg 
trip up north, to a place named Huntaville 
where ¢ebundance of ail sortsof game was 
to be had for the trouble of going after it; 
in fact, it wasaregalar hunter's paradise 
and rendczvous of local sportamen and 
others from a distance. 

We tormed a party for this purpose, and 
a jovial one it was,and bida brief good- 
vye toour sisters and cousins, and other 
people’s sisters, too. 

We had been there about a week, with 
fair success, when one day we fellin witb 
another party of hunters, one of whom eal- 
led me by name, 

‘‘Hallo, Creighton,’ said be, ‘have you 
been here long?” 

I turned and faced the speaker a mo- 
ment, but could not remember who he 
was. 

“Oh, come now,” becontinued, ‘that’s 
good. Aren’t you going to shake hands 
with a chap?” 

“Weil,’’I replied, “I’ll shake bande, 
since you know me; bat, by George,I don’t 
know you,”’ 

“What! do not you remember Tcm 
Gray?” 

Sure enough, it was he. Tom, | may state, 
was Chariie’s cousin. I had not met him 
for avout four years. He wasa surveyor, 
and had been in the north for some time, 
ousily engaged with the duiles of his pro- 
fession. 

Toadd tothe dificnity of recognising 
him, be had grown.a beard and looked like 
one of the bears we were going after, so 
that it was not strange I did not recall bis 
face, 

We drifted into conversation, and I 
learned from bim thatas he would have 
some spare time on bis hands that winter, 
it was bis intention to take atrip to Cali. 
fornia, on business and pleasure, and pos- 
sibily to look in om Charile before leaving 
the country. 

He proposed tocome home via British 
Columbia, #0 as to 6: joy that jasily cele- 
brated voyage uptbe Pac fic coast, which 
at that time of the year would be simply 
charming. 

It was his wish that | shouid accompany 
him, Why not? I had nothing particular 
to occupy my time, and 60, aftera littie 
consideration, I agreed. 

Alter another week or so in the neigh- 
borhood, our party broke up; some went 
back home and some father north. | would 
hear of nothing else than toat Tom « ouid 
come back with meand siay until we de. 
p rreu for the “old City.’’ 

He was a very pleaeant fellow lively in- 
o6¢Cd 80ciadOiée ana OLLyY, }uBt toe sort 

reo 1 would lige ra traveliinpg 
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but there was much to admire in both, 

Daring Charlie's absence, 1 bad only re- 
ceived two or three communications from 
him. These were indicative of the man, 
brief but comprehensive, and from them I 
gatbered that he was not experiencing the 
success he anticipated. 

He bad been unsuccessful in some large 
speculations, and taiked of moving from 
where he then was. The last letter eltber 
of us received before starting was post- 
marked “Cuthbert’s Ran, California.” 

Winter had again come upoa us, with its 
glorious wantie ofsnow which silently 
covered billtop and dale, city and country 
alike, 

But, in the mean time, how was my suit 
progressing? Very favorably. Her father, 
a wealthy old gentleman, had retired some 
eight or ten years before. 

He bad amassed a comfortable fortune 
out of speculations in land and mines, and 
as he looked witn satisfaction on the ever- 
increasing attachment between us, I bad 
no thought of breaking away from my 
bacbelor life in a hurry. 

Mrs, Travers bad died a number of years 
before, so that ner father’s wae the only as- 
sentl needed, it I expect her Own con- 
sent, which, of course, would be of some 
im portance, 

How long tunings might have progressed 
in this nonchalant manner, bad they been 
undisturbed, { do not know; but it is very 
certain that for once events transpired that 
made me accelerate my usual Gasy pace in 
all matiers, whether love or business, The 
way of it was this. 

A certain Hrrry Porteous, of whom I bad 
often heard Miss [ravers speak—a distant 
cousin of hers—came out to Oanada at this 
time, Assocn as I met bim | judged, and 
rightiy, that I never could like him. I 
suppose it was jealousy, 

It annoy: d me to think of that fellow as 
continually being her eompan.on, She 
wouid have his society forced upon her, 
and | was quite alarmed at the chances he 
would bave of being attentiveto ber. These 
feelings to me were quite new, | never got 
alarmed, Many was the cigarand pipe 
that i sinoked,as I satin my cuambers 
and silsntiy turned this matter over in my 
mind, 

This abominable fellow stuck so close to 
my adored one tnat it was with difficulty { 
could see her now. In about three weeks’ 
time we contemplated taking our journey 
to the south and west, and I wished to bave 
this important question settled before 
then. 

Of late I fancied that this rival’s society 
bad not been 80 very distasteful to Miss 
Travers,and this maddened me. At last 
my opportunity came. It was ata large 
pall givem in bonor of one of the most dis- 
tinguished men ofthe day, lately arrived 
in nis native country from a forejgno land. 
I went. 

I knew my angel would be there. I also 
knew, or expected, that idiot Porteous 
would betbere. He was,and s0 was my 
angel. Weil, be could not monopolise her 
allthe evening, anyway, thank heaven! 
But he did his best, and realiy he did very 
creditably. 

Could he have beard the wild ravings of 
several gentiemen acquaintances present, 
not to speak of myself, 1 am sure be would 
not have felt flattered. 1 do not know why 
it was, but I never felt much concerned 
when Obarlie had paid attention to ber,nor 
even when he deciared hie intention of 
proposing. 

1 fancy that it was because I secretly felt 
he had no chance, but this—this—distant 
réiative was rather prepossessing, and, I 
may add, not without accomplishments, 
lt was not to be endured. 

Reader, if ofthe male sex,I appeal to 
you. Have youever been in my position? 
Jiso, then you bave experienced my feel- 
ings, So, when the long-desired opportu- 
nity presented iteself, after a delicious 
waitz, we strolied intothe conservatory, 
and, [ believe, that wasthe only time l 
was basty In my life. I bardiy know what 
I said, but it seem an hour before I got an 
answer, 

Then it was one word, but made me the 
happiest of men, What did 1 care for Harry 
Porteous then, or allthe other Porteeuses 
inthe universel It was asl boped, Lie 
bad been so persistent in his endeavors to 
wia her affections that she could not escape 
tim, and was too ladylike to be otherwise 
than polite. 

1t must have been anawtul blow tw him; 
but I rejoiced exceedingly. When he saw 
how things stood he packed bis trape and 
ieft for other quarters—I believe Australia. 


if he had not done 89,1 do not think lL 
should bave gone ov the California trip apa 
eft my sfiianced witu tim, and then this 
SLOTY Nignt Dever Dave DEEL Wrillen 


se again, my good lack was ne, | 
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wanted but a few days now, ere we set out 
on our long journey. 

In my clear moments, I began to wonder 
what Charile was doing, and why we had 
not received a letter forsucualong time. 
Poor feiiow! when my cup of joy was full, 
1 could feel for bim, and realize what he 
bad lust, 

Why bad not Ubariie written? I feared 
he bad once woretaken to the oid wild 
life, with toe pruepect of atragicdeath in 
tuat lawless country. 

He wasa brave wan, but) knew bis 
nature well, Then 1 wondered if he cou.d 
be dead, but dismissed both ideas as being 
al Wrong, and conciudéd that h@ was too 
busy to write, or that perhbapsthe letter 
had gone asuay, 

i had arraugements to makeoftwo dif- 
ferent Kinds, ‘Ihe moat important, however, 
were betwoon Miss Travers and myseil, by 
which we agreed to do nothing in the 
way of settings certain date til: after 1 
reached howe irom my touring through 
the S.ates, 

The oOtwer arrangements were simply 
making @ jew Necessary purchases incidena- 
tailo @ rough and pruvably prolonged 
journey. Tue 15.0 of December saw us 
jairly on our way. Nothiog of interest vo- 
curred during Our passage, and eventually 
we reached the ‘Guiden State;’’ here we 
were al a loss WO kKuoOw just where to alight, 
a8 Cbarilé was some miles iuiand when we 
last beard from bim, 

fortunately, bowever, we had less diffi- 
culty than we anticipated. We feel in with 
BOG lUILEISs WLO gave us the desired in- 
formation, They said that Charlie was at 
Kiuscoe, a settlement not many miles dis- 
tant. it was a mining camp, and not oeie- 
brated for its law-abiding population. We 
s00D reached the piace, and, ailghting, start- 
ed to find the town, 

Alter a sLort walk we came upon a frame 
building, [rom whence iesued ioud sounds 
of Dilarity wixed witb occasional curses, It 
Wes DOW dusk, and we decided to enter 
this piace,as it seemed as good as any of 
its Kind, and put up for the night. 

Aewe approacued we were suddenly 
startied to bear a pistol shot, followed by 
loud yells, Wenhurried forwaid and saw 
& wan bastily leave the building, mount a 
horse, and ride furiously away, pursued 
by a soure of O.bLers also mounted, 

Why wasit that whenl entered tunis 
buliding 1 knew instinctively tuatit was 
Cuarile Gray tuat had oeen shot? I cannct 
expialig it, Dut certain it istbat 1 had 
mysterious presentiment that such was the 
case. It was true, 

We broke through the circle of bystand- 
6re and perceived the object of our search. 
Poor Charlie! His lite would soon be over. 
He wasasorry looking suadow of hia fur- 
iuer self, 

lt appears that the facts of the case were 
these, A number of men had been enga- 
ged in gambling. Amongst these was 
Charlie, Oa the table, which stood in the 
centre of the room, were cards aad revol- 
vers, Each man placed his weapon beside 
him as he began to play, 

There had be@éa more or less cheating, 
and one burly ruttian, a noted desperado, 
had accused Char:ie of the aeception, whicu 
he indignantiy denied, His repiy angered 
the fellow, who suddenly drew his revol- 
ver and shot poor Charlie just above the 
heart. It was the work of a second. 

Our first thought was to follow the mur- 
derer, but on consideration we abandoned 
the idea, as we did not know the country, 
and furtbermore felt that the work of 
catching him was in good hands, 

‘‘Hui.o, old man! you here?” said Chariie 
faintly. 

‘Yes, my dear fellow,” said I, 

Toen be caught sight of Tom, 

“Ah, Tom, you’re rather lates; my end 
has about come,” 

Tue miners, seeing we knew him, drew 
away and ieftus, Tom’s grief was great, 
Heteltthat ne should have come sooner, 
and bas always reproacbed lilmself for his 
delay. We both swore that, oust what it 
might, one of us would make the outiaw 
pay dearly for his work that night. We 
were saved the troubie, 

He was shortly afterwards brought back 
by his captors, who had come up with bim 
a few miies from the scene of the tragedy, 
He was Dot secured, however, tiilhe had 
wounded two men. It was no wonder Le 
fought so desperately, for, figuraiiveiy 
Spesking, be had a rope round nis neck, 
and, a8 be discovered later on, he had one 
round bis L6CK iD reallly. 

In two minutes or jess after he had been 
brougbtin be was suspended to the limb 


ofa tree near bhy—a horrivie spectacle of 
rder justice. Ketribution came awit and 
sure, 
ariie Waste @ groa fa VOori Witb tne 
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Searale: with very few exoeptiona, it is 

| better to wait for an appetite. This appe 
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were somethat quietly stepped aside to 
bide their feelings, He was very near the 
end now. We did what we could for him, 
which was not much. 

There wae no doctor in the neighborhood, 
bat a physician could not have lengthened 
the already numbered moments of bis life. 
He realised this fact and requested that 
none be sent for. He aelivered his dying 
message to us in afew broken words, 
Poor fellow! hebad not much to leave. 
Then he seemed desirous of saying some- 
thing which seemed tobe on his mind. 
It was with difficulty he spoke. Aimost 
bis last words were: 

“Did you—get her, Miss—Travere?”’ 

“You,” I replied, *] did.” 

“1 am glad,” be replied; “she was--too 
good—for me, I can die happy now. Good- 
bye—Jack—good bye—Tom.” 

And with these words our former friend 
and companion passed away. 

It was then early on New Year's morn- 
ing, Only @ short year ago, when we were 
both happy and light-hearted. Why had 
he not remained in Canada? 

In conclusion, I will just say that, after 
seeing the mortal remains ofour veloved 
friend consigned to their final resting-place, 
we started for home, but not as we had 
pianned, by the Pacific coast. We were in 
no mood to enjoy ourselves, but took the 
first train and went direct home, 


A FEW HEALTS HINTS. 








The symptoms of a case of debility, both 
mental and bodily, may seem trifling to 
others, but they are very real and bard to 
bear by the patient herself, Big healthy 
folks think thus; 

“Well, if sheis not strong enough to 
walk, let ait down or lie down on the sofa 
aod rest,” 

Resi! Littlethey know that it is precise- 
ly when seeming to rest, or when in what 
other people would call a position to rest, 
that our delicate girls suffer the most. 
There isan unéasiness inevery muscle 
and nerve, often amounting to almosta 
gnawing, thatis difficult to describe; and 
even when this is present the thinking 
faculty goes on with an unpleasant speed 
that assurely wears away the system as 
falling water does the stones, There is 
really oftentimes more rest for our invalid 
in moving about, be it ever so slowly. 

But I need dwell no more on this symp- 
tom, which those who sufferonly know 
too well; only, sufferers may do a good 
deal for themselves, 

They must first and foremost disabuse 
their minds entirely of the notion that they 
can regain health trom medicine bottles or 
pill boxes. 

These will be placed within their reach 
by the family pbysician when and only 
when wanted, but they are only aids to the 
general treatment. 

Food is tbe first essentially. This be- 
comes astumbling-biock in the road to 
wany who are trying to get well. They 
think they should eat as others do, 

It wouid often be better for them if they 
gave up eating entirely, till driven to seek 
tood by the pangs of an honest appetite. 
They so often forget that food swallowed is 
not food digested, 

Itis not what one eats, but whet one 
digests, that benefits thesystem. A lunch 
biscuit with a g:ase of peptonised milk will 
often do tar more good than a dinver of 
meat and vegetables. 

The piau of taking wine to stimulate the 
appetite is one that cannot be recoummend- 
ded, Food eaten and undigested is, toa 
very large extent, as pernictous as poison. 
The word ‘‘poison” may bea very strong 
one; what 1 mean to convey isthat undi- 


gested food is an irritant, and very bad re- 


sulteare nearly sure to folly its existence 
in the system. 

It is bad enough forthe healty to force 
eating or to over-eat, but iti dangerou: 
for theinvalid to doso, An invalid my 
tell me, “I do not eat too much.” But I 
reply that the term “too much” isa re/s- 
tive one,and whats healthy individual 
migbtlive on may be ‘'too moch” for her 

“Weil,’’ she may say, “I do not feel tis 
bad resulta we usaally attribute to over 
eating.” 

“stay,” I reply again, “thereare other 
symwpwoms less prominent, nawnely, dul- 
ness, ocldness, aud generally uneesy feel- 
ing, etc., aad these are all piaced to the 
credit of ‘this depressing weather,’ whiic 
as a rule it is the stomach that ie at fadli.’’ 

Let one beware ofthe follyof the ex- 
ploded doctrine, “ilttie and often.” If ever 
‘‘litthe and often’”’ be required, the phyei- 
cian will tell you. 











ore something, or a feeling of manee and 
weariness, Tnen attend to It. 

Fiuid food ia never necessary when solids 
can be borne. The lean of well cooked 
meat, not overdone, mutton or beef, fowl, 
game, fish—not the oily sorte—eggs and 
mollk with toast instead of bread, are al! \n- 
valuabie, Fruit in summer fs also of great 
value, 

Green vegetabies are also good in moders- 
tion; masbed and eaten seasoned witn a lit- 
tle cayenne, butter, and white pepper, they 
should take the place of soup, which should 
be avoided if possible, 

Variety is most essential, but stews, 
ragouts, curries, and made dishes of all 
tortsare bad. Pudding, I think, is best 
taxen by itsel!, say for supper. 

As to milk, it is almost a care in itself, I! 
peptonised. What iscalied the common 
peptonising powders of the shops are now 
much used in hospitais, Miik treated thus 
is easily digested, otherwise it may lie 
about the system in clots tor days even. 

Water is necessary for life, but it is bard- 
ly be needed by day if tea istaken in the 
afternoon, At least atumberful of spring 
water should be drank every worning 
while dressing, and if a squezs from 
balfa lemon is taken in it, so much the 
better. 

That peevishness; how are you to get 
over that? It is caused by debility of brain, 
which will get stronger as the body gots 
better nourianed; by want of proper sicep, 
and by want of fresh air. 

Of course good sleep is essential; put let 
me tell my patients this, while they are 
weak such a thing is almost impossibie, a0 
they must not worry too much alter it; and 
they should not count the valueolta night's 
reat bythe boursthey have been obliv- 
ious, 

One may wake inthe morning hot-eyed, 
listless, and weary,after what seemed seven 
whole hours of sleep, while a sound sluin- 
ber of two may,on the other hand, give 
energy and hope forthe whole liveloug 
day. 

Sleep is not to be forced by anything 
swallowed except a little food. 

A midnight snack is often a necessity for 
such patients, They have been tossing 
avout, trying to get off till perhaps one or 
two, by which time they feel quite worn 
out. 

This is just the time to have @ little food, 
whatever the beart seeinsa to desire, and a 
mouthful of milk afterwards, The strength 
is thereby recuperated, and caimness, [ul- 
lowed by gentile sleep, is the result. 

Often more harm than good isdone by 
the invalid’s friends in an attempt to 
“oheer ber up,’’ as itis called, ‘Inia ohecr- 
ing up process is often a very fatiguing one 
to the invalid, though she may be to 
patient and poilte to say so, But sue wil) 
feel the fag when her friends go, and a 
restless night may be the consequence, 

Fret, often accompanied by fear and 
great depression of spirits, isthis kind of 
debility. The sort of fear 1 wean is perhsy» 
better described as down -heartedness, ad 
under its influence the sufferer wii! often 
put to herself the question: “Snali! ever 
get well, I wonder?’”’ Ono should not put 
too high a value on life, remembering tat 
there is a worid beyond the grave, and a 
Supreme Being who knows whatis bes 
for us. 
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RaTs AND MI0g.—Keoent experiments 
are said & have shown that aquilia, the 
root of which is much used in medicine, is 
not only a powerful poison for verwir, but 
also one they are very fond of. The way of 
preparing it for the desired purpose is thus 
described: 

* Que of the bulbs is cut into slices, hasn. 
ed and bruised, then donein a pan with 
fat, which is afterwards strained turougn # 
cloth and poured into broken pilates and 
saucers to ve placed in céilars an! olber 
places infested with rate, mice, &> To 
prevent dogeaud poultry from +e.ing of 
this poisonous coin pound In stab.e*, pigeon 
houses, or farm-yards, Itmay be put lula 
wooden box, about eighteen inches ae 
and bevings holeat each end, Tho rat 
gotsin st one end and goes out at the other, 
after partaking of the noxious food, which 
soon kills it, Squiiis may also te reduced 
to powder for the same purpose by bruins. 
ing them in a mortar to @ pulp, whet is 
afterwards incorporated wiih #* iwucb flour 
asit will bold. Toe paste is then ro.led 
out, as they do for a pudiing, then cut in- 
to shreds, which are left to dry « 


mn hurdles 





or on sheets of pastenpoard, anu are pouid- 
ed ina mortar. The powder thus obta ned 


willkeep for years, and may he pot int |: 
boxes or berrele.’’ 
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“| Scientifie a and Use otal, 


ComPprussgp A1m.—Compreased alr tn 
being used as a motive power in some of 
the cities of France, It bas started a new 
industry in the manufacture of piant for 
the purpose, 

Vm@BTABLE FLANN BL.— Vegetable fian- 
néi is aw tex.ile material now belong largely 
manufactured in Germany out of pine 
leaves. The fibre is spun, knitted and 
woven Into undergarments and clothing of 
various kinds, 

THe Evsoraio Ligut.—Iin London they 
are uti izing the electric light in » novel 
way. Daring heavy fogs horses carry an 
electric light on their beads, which can .¢e 
Lluminated as occasion requires, the ator. 
age battery being in the wagon. 

Korses.— Experiments have proved that 
the tensile strength of a wet rope is only 
ove third that of the same rope when: ry; 
and a rope saturated with grease or soap is 
weaker still, as the lubricant permits the 
fibres to slip with greater facility. 

Wikre Boot.—A pew sort of boot has 
been iotroduced in Nuremberg, consisting 
ola sort of treilis of spiral metal wire, the 
interstices being filied with gutta percha 
and rosin, They oan be fitted witn naiis 
like ordinary soles, are 50 percent. chesapir 
tban leather, and vastly more durabice. 


TeatH. — Recent observations have 
shown that teeth deoay in a quite reguiar 
order, the lower third molar being the first 
ailacked, then the upper, then the lower 
fourth mwoler, and 60 on, the lower: incisors 
and canine teeth being the last affected, 
Upper teeth as a rule, are more dural le 
than lower, rigbt than leit, those of dark 
persons than those of biondes, those of 
short persons than those of tail. 

Opp WatTos,—A curious watch bas been 
brougbt ont in France, The dia! ie trana- 
parent, but there are no worka behind it, 
avd the hands appear to move by magic. 
The secret lies in concealing the works at 
the edge of the case, and communicating 
the motion to the hands by means ol agians 
disco, which acts asa toothed wheel, The 
disco revolves between the front and back 
of the dial, which are both of giass, aud 


hence its notion fe un perceived. 
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Farm and arden. 


” Pauw r.—Oue geiioa of red paint aud hve 
gallons of crude petroleum, well mixed, is 
claimed to be the cheapest paint thatcan Le 
made, It la eiso very durable. 

Houss-PrLaANTs,—The leaves of ho use- 
plants shoud be kept ciean, and frequent. 
ly sprinkled with walter, or washed with a 
pliant syringe; this notonly keepsctl tue 
insects, but clears the leaves of dua and 
opens up the breathing pores, 





THe Suxerp.—lIf the sheep are shoitered 
in a shed at night and the shed inciosed 
with a good tence, the saving from loss ty 
dogs end by the protection afforded wiil 
pay the cost of the shed and fence if tue 
tock is a moderately large one. 


HiagHt MANAGEMENT.—By managing 
the mauure 60 that 6very portion is well 
rotted the seeda of weeds will bo destroyed 
during the process of decomposition, Ail 
heaps shouid be alloe 6d to Leat, but caro 
must be exercised to prevent overhes.: « 
by frequently turning the heap, piaciuy tie 
coarse portions in the centre, 


STAGNANT WATKH.—Stagnant water | 
injurious Ww all kiods of fruit trees or pian. 
and duriug the Winter er pecially 
the case thal serious ipjury ia done them 
by silowlng water to Biand around thei 
aud freezo, in wany Casesa littie work a! 
the rigut tine would easily avoid this. in 
wetting trees in the fail eee that good drain 
age in given. 

TRYING THK FakRM. — Fach farmer 
ahouid endeavor Ww experiment, aa on 
farm is of a diff} rentenaracter tron ¢ 
otbers,. ‘Tne soll Varios in ali sections, an! 
the direction of the bills, th. manner 
which the ta m ie cultivated, the kind of 
cops, quality of seed, whether roiling 


Lim often 


level, draloeg*, and otiver cataa aft’ 
each farin. Experiments made tr 
s ction cannot ve reiled upon ea giviny 
sults app'icalhié to other sectlooa, 

LACK OF APPETITE Many aniuia 
fuse food and lose appetlle slinply f 
ack of alittle sa.itto givethe fhoda 
anttate. Animalia will reject taste ran! 
« weil as buinena Mail is «me 
yeation, and it should be proviue 

eed be no fear of givir 

oe to a * yintly sen 
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TO OUR . FRIENDS. 


Tus Post earnestly bopes that thuse of 
ite friends and readers who are kindly in 
the habit of getting up olubs, will 
try at least to doubie their old liste, and 
that such of our readers as have not here- 
tofore sent usa club will try to do so now, 

Tug Fost is much lower in price than 
any otner first-class family paper in the 
country, and we think it only needs to be 
laid before the community to be subscribed 
for at once by thousands to whom it may 
still be a stranger, save, perhaps, by repa- 
tation. 

Of course we must depend ina great de- 
gree upon our present subscribers, friends 
and readers t show Tum Posr to their ac- 
quaintanoes and neighbours, and to speak a 
good word in our behalf. Their return for 
such efforts must be the pleasure they give 
to others, the consciousness of assisting in 
the good work of clroulating Tus fost, 
and enabling us to make it better, more 
useful and entertaining than ever before, 
Will they try and do it for us? Let each 
of our present friends and subscribers try 
to get one new subsoriber at least, 

Send us the names and addresses of your 
friends and neighbors and we will mai! 
them sample copies immediately upon 
their receipt. 


A PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue Post will send as a premium to 
évery person who sends us $200 for one 
year’s subscription in advance, either the 
magnificent picture «f ‘Curist Berorse 
PILATS,” which we have ucacri ed to tor 
mer issaes, or the two spiendid oow panton 
photo gravures “Jn Lovrg’”’ ani “Tus 
PRAOBMAKER.’”’ They are privtsd on 
heavy-toned paper, and are ina ze 12x 16 
inches each. The subject of the first namea 
“In Love” represents a young ovuple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandmotnpers, aitting under a tree 
in the garden of an old-time man 
sion. The maiden is sewing and the lover 
afver the style of the period, ts paying her 
most courteous attention. Kverytning in 
the work is fall of life and beauty. In the 
second picture, ‘'The Peacemaker,” the 
coupie have plainiy hadaquarrei. Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently giad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who bas juat 
come upon the scene, and wishes to have 
them ‘make ltuo,’"’ Each picture tells its 
own story coupletely, and each is the se- 
quel and compiement of the other. Pret- 
tier works of art or neater pictures 
for the ornamentation of a parlor or aitting- 
room, bpever caine from the hands of an ar- 
tint 

Rewember we send either ‘Cbriat Before 
Piiate,’’ or tne Two Splendid Compsnion 
Photo-gravures “in Love’' and “The Peace- 
maker,’’ all postage paid to each subscriber 
who sends us $2 00 for TA Post one year. 
—— a pee 

As to the pure ai! things are pure, 80 tle 
common mind sees iar more vulgarity in 
otbers than the mind developed in genvine 
refoemeut 
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THERE is & pleasure in contemplating 
there i# & greater pic asure in receiv- 
ng good; but the, easure is doing 


good, which comprehends the 
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and Kducation. 

Half the real education of life comes 
from our observations. And in making 
use of our powers in this respect let us 
keep our minds as tree as possible trom pas 
sions and prejudices; for these will give a 
wrong turn to our observations, both on 
persons and things. 

The eyes of a man in the jaundice make 
yellow observations on everything; 
the sou] tinctured with any passion or pre- 
jadice, diffases a false color over the rea) 
appearances of things and disguises many 
of the common occurrences of life. 

It never beholds thicgs in a true light 
nor suffers them to appear as they are. 

W hensoever, therefore, you would make 
proper observations, let self with al! ite in- 
fluences stand aside, as far as possible; ab- 
siract your own interest and your own 
concera from them, and bid all friendships 
and enmities stand aloof and keep out of 
the way in the observations that you make 
relating to persons and thinys. 

If this rale were well obeyed we should 
bs much better guarded against those com 
mon instances of misconduct in the obser- 
vations of men, namely, the false judg- 
ments of pride and envy. 

How ready isenvy \0 mingle with the 
notices which we take of other persons! 
How often are mankind prone to pat an ili 
sense upon the actions of their neighbors, 
to take a survey of them in an evil po- 
sition and in an unbappy lighil 

And by this means we form a worse 
opinion of our neighbors than they de- 
serve; while at the same time pride 1nd 
sell fisttery tempt us to make ucjust vo- 
servations On ourselves in our Own favor. 
In all the favorable judgments we pnss 
concerning ourselves, we should allow a 
little abatement on this account. 

In making your observations on persons 
ake care of indulging that busy curiosity 
which is ever irquiring into private and 
domestic affaira, with an endless desire 0! 
learning the secret history of families [i 
is but seldom that such a prying curiosity 
attains any valuable ends. 

it often begets su: picions, jealousies and 
listarbauces in households, and is a tie 
yaeat temptation to persons to defame 
their neighbors. 

Some persons cannot help telling what 
they know. A busy body is moat liable w 
become a tattler upon every occasion. 

Let your observation, even of persone 
aod their conduct, be chiefly designed ip 
order lead you to a better acquaintance 
vith things, particularly with human na 
tare; and toinform you what to imitate 
and what to avoid, rather than to furnish 
vat matter for the evi] passions of the ming, 
or the impertinencies of discourse and re 
proaches of the tongue. 

Though it may be proper sometimes to 
make your Observations concerning per 
ons, as wel) as things, the aubject of you. 
discourse in learned or useful convcrea 
ion, yet what remarks you make on par. 

icular persons, especially to their disad 
vantage, should, for the most part, lie bic 
a your own breast, till some just and ap 
parent occasions, some necessary call of 
providence lead you to speak them. 

It the character or conduct which you 
»sbeerve oe greatly culpable, it should so 
auch the less be published. You may 
\reasure up such remarks of the foilies, 
odece: c es or vices of your neighbors as 
way be a constant guard against yuur prac- 
uce of the same, without ¢xposing his re 

putation on that account. 

It ia a good old rule that our conversa. 
tion should rather be laid out on things 
than on persons; and this rule snould gen 
erally be observed, unless pames be con 
cealed, wheresoever the faults or follies of 
mankind are our present theme. 

Be not too hasty to erect general theories 
‘rom a few particular observations, appear 
snces or experimens. This is what tle 
logicians Call a false induction. 

When general observations are drawn 
from so many particulars as to become cer 
tain and indubitable, these are jewels o! 
xnowledge, comprehending great trea: ure 
in a little room; but they are, theref re, to 
be made with the greater care and caution, 
jeat errors become large and diffusive if we 
should mistake in these general] notions. 

A hasty determination of some univer 
sel principles, without a due survey o! ai! 
the particular cases which may be iacluded 
im thom, is the way to lay a trap 
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own understandings in thetr pursuito! any 
subject, and we shall often be taken cap- 
tives into mistake and falsehood. Every- 
thing should be judgeu by itself, and if we 
follow this rule we will seldom gv wrong 
and without improvement. 


Or all the lessons that humanity has to 
learn in lite’s school, the hardest is to learn 
to wait. Not to wait with the folded hands 
that claim life’s prizes without previous 
effort, bat, having struggied and crowded 
the slow years with trial, see no such re- 
sult as effort seems to warrant—nay, per- 
haps, disaster instead. To stand firm at 
such « crisis of existence, to preserve one’s 
selt-poise and self respect, not to lose hold 
or to relax ¢flort, this ie greatness, whether 
achieved by man or woman, whether the 
eye of the world notes it, or it is recorded 
in that book which the Jight of eternity 
shal] alone make clear to the vision. 


Tuvuven sound principles are highly im. 
portant in guarding the mind against the 
invasion of error, we may value ourselves 
upon them so much as to forget that they 
caa neither divest death of its sting, nor 
quiet a guilty conscietice. In this case we 
may really be the worse for our knowledge, 
and more obnoxious to Divine displeasure 
than those who remain in a state of inno- 
cent ignorance. 

FSEE THINKERS are commoniy but halt 
thinkers. They begin to build betore they 
have got to solid ground; and though, to 
supe) ficial observers, the several parts of 
the superstructure may give the idea of a 
consisient whole—-it may afford but poor 
shelter in the time of trial. 

Iv every curse should stick a visible biis- 

ter on the to: gue, as it does insensible ones 
on the soul, how many men’s tongues 
would be too big for their mouths, and 
their mouths as an open sepulchre iull of 
dead men’s bones. 
_ I save much more confidence in the 
charity which jnsin the home and di- 
verges into a large humanity, than in the 
world-wide philanthropy which begive at 
the outside of our horizon to converge into 
egotism. 

HUMILITY is « viriue that a!) preach, few 
practice, and yet everybody is content to 
hear. The master thinks it good doctrine 
for his servant, the laity for the clergy, 
and the clergy tor the laity. 

Tuoves it be not in our power to make 
affliction no effliction, yet it is in our 
power to take off the edge of it by a sieady 
view of those divine Joys prepared tor us 
in another state. 

NoTHING can work me damage except 
myself; the harm that 1 sustain | carry 
about with me, and never am a real suf- 
ferer but by my own faults. 

It is very natural and common f r rer 
sons haunted by the spirit of discontent to 
try to escape from it by charging the cause 
of it upon others. 

We must row with the oars which we 
have, and as we cannot order the wind we 
are obliged !o sail with, we must take the 
wind that comes. 

EPrTE isa little word, but it represen's 
as strange a jamble of feelings and com 
pound of discords as any polysyliable in 
the language. 

Ws appreciate no pleasures unless we 
are cocasionally deprived cf them. Re- 
straint is the golden rule of enjoyment. 


No exterior accomplishments can coun- 
tervail the want of discretion and good dit- 
positions, in an every day companion. 


Great is the number of those who 
might attain to true wisdom, if they aid 
nt already think themeelv«s wise. 


To develop in each individual all the per 
lecuon of which he is susceptible, is the 
«ti ct ol education. 

Twat action ia best which procures the 
greatest happiness for 
DeTs 


the greatest num- 





The Woerld’s Happenings. 


Twins, aged 90 years, are living in 
Wixom, Mich. 

An Idabo physician advertises: ‘The 
poor never refused,’’ 


By paying $2 in spot cash you can get a 
divorcee in 4 hours in Japan. 

Christmas trees are declared to be going 
out of fashion in New York. 


Asotber one of the victims of the bliz 
sard of 1888 died lately in New York. 


A shipment of rubber shoes to Austria 
was made a few days ago by a Rhode Island rubber 
com pany. 

Biackwood’s Magszine tells of a factory 
which makes 5, 000,000 tin soldiers yearly out of sar- 
dine cans. 


A wine company in California last week 
received an order trom Eng!and for 50,v00 gallons of 
sweet wine. 


A girl out in Smith county, Kansas, 
won 960 by husking and cribbing 60 bushels of corn 
in five hours. 


The newspapers at Constantinople have 
been forbidden to allude in any way to the revolu- 
tion in Brasil. 


A West Union, W. Va., man set 15 
snares in his garden, and the first night caught 13 
rabbits and 3 opossums, 


A man named Siaton, who died in Fay 
ette county, Ga., lately, at the age of 41, had lived 
in the same bouse for 61 years. 


It is announced that the plumbing in 
Ogden Goelet’s new house at Newport will be all 
silver-plated and will cost 950, 000, 


Four bundred thousand sacks of flour 
went to the United Kingdom last week from the four 
principal American points of shipment. 


The ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’ has been trans- 
lated into Amharic, the language of Abyssinia. The 
book has now been transiated into eighty-four lan- 
guages, 

’ 

A grocer in Wheeling, after a three days 
search for his favorite pug dog, found the animal in 
a back room of the store, under an inverted half- 
busbel measure. 


Samuel Tragdon, who was serving a life 
sentence in the Iowa Penitentiary for killing a man 
for cheering for Jeff Davis, has been pardoned by 
Governor Larrabee, 


A woman in New York is showing a 
school of trained crocodiles and alligators. They 
shed real ‘*crocodile tears,’’ and dry them with 
pocket handkerchiefs, 


One ot the items in a bill received by 
the Selectmen of Eastport, Me., for the maintenance 
of an estrayed Eastport pauper by another town, 
was $10 for popcorn cakes, 


An undertaker, who died in East Bran- 
dywine, this State, afew daysago, had been tu the 
undertaking business for half a century, and in that 
time buried about 130u people, 


Birds were the innocent cause of a fire 
in Kagland. They carried half a bushel of straw 
into achimney for a nest, and the straw catching 
fire, the building was nearly destroyed, 


A petrified apple was discovered at Har- 
rington, Me., a few days ago, by some boys. It had 
changed Ww the color of marble. The stem and blos- 
som were apparently as pericct as when the fruit fell 
from the tree, 


The world’s crematories number 39, lo- 
cated as follows: In Italy, 23; America, 10; Englaad» 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Denmark and Swe- 
den, leach. Since 1876 over 1100 cre. ations have 
taken place in Ltaly. 


Here are a few definitions given by pu- 
piles of the Gardiner, Me., grammar school at a re- 
cent examination: Exile, a part of a wagon; by- 
word, a word that has gone by; mermaid, a kind of 
a maid; turmoil, a kind of oll; repast, to pass by.’’ 


A colored boy in Maryland having shot 
himeelf while hunting, his dog crouched on the 
body and would not p rmit any one to go near it un- 
til a member of the boy's family reached the scene, 
when the faithful animal consented to leave its 
post. 

A shower of crabs fell in San Francisco 
recently. The crustaceans ranged in size from that 
of adimeto a silver dollar, and several of them 
were secured by a newspaperman, who piaced them 
atthe disposal of the san Francisco Academy of 
Sciences. 


Burglars recently broke into a house in 
London, but obtained little booty for their pains. 
A newspaper, in giving an account of the affair, 
spoke of much valuable property they overlooked. 
Aciing on this hint the rascals paid a second visit and 
madeagreathaul. They left a note expressing their 
obligations to the newspaper reporter, 


Frogs are improving with the rest of the 
world, and are evidenly developing a capability for 
turning the tableson their persecutors, Une of the 
frogs put into the snake cage at the Worcester, 
Mass., Natural History Museum, to be swallowed, 
turned swallower, and ‘‘absorbed’’ so much black 
enak: thatthe latter died afier being pulled from 
the Jaws of the fighting frog. 


A resident of Canton, Ohio, received a 
note from a farmer residing a few miles distant, 
stating thatif be would send the farmer a box the 
latter would ship him a nice pig as a present. The 
Cantonian sent the box aad received a fat pig, which 
died a few hours later oi cholefa. Now he finds out 
(hat the donor knew the pi¢ bad the cholera and took 
this method of getting rid of it toavuid the expense 
of burying it. 


An Ewt Providence, R.1I., young man 
of 19, who has just obtained a divorce, in his peti. 
tion set forth that at the time of his marriage be was 
16and bis wife 28 Three montbe afterward ebe tried 
tw sead him torchool, and *“*whipped him severely'’ 
when be refusedto co. She wsiso, be told the OCvuurt 
made a practice of locking him m the aiti ap 
wouldn'tiet him read 

Finaliy abe bade 
would go hers 


any rok she ad fire 
examined it. 
ene 
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BeCHIND THE VEIL. 





BY SU6GIE M. BEST. 





Far away !n the fusere 
Vague delights | see, 
Something sweet and splendid 
The fond fates hold for me. 


What tt is I know act, 


Bat patiently I wait, 
Well knowing It is useless 
To strive to nurry fate. 


I peer, I peer farever, 
Beyond the present's pale, 

And constantly conjecture 
What lies behind the veil, 


el | i 


**Father of Roses.” 


BY JOBE O. OARPENTSR, 








(P\HE city of C mstautunopie on one day 
in the year 1525 appeared to empty it- 
self by the northern gate. Through it 

poured forth from early morning until iste 
at night pack-mules beavily-laden; saddie 
horses led by grooms; two thousand rac- 
ing cameis,four abreast; a multitade of ar- 
morers, purveyors, cooks, soullina, and 
awarthy idiers, 

Tney spread themselves over the adja- 
cent hills, and some sort of order presentiy 
came outof the chaos. Heralds and mee. 
sengers caweé and went; jockeys exercised 
spirited Arab borses; camels which were 
wont to race for the amusement of the 8a!- 
tan and his court now raced for the enjay- 
ment of the lasy rabble which gathered 
around, 

Tovere was all the license of an unre- 
strained liberty, for Solyman the Magnifi. 
cent, swift and to be dreaded in the fieid, 
was always slow at first to move from his 
beloved city on the Bosphorus, 

A week—a month—two months went by 
before there was again a stir at the northern 
gate; and then, with a pomp of war seldom 
equalled, the army of the Sultan began its 
muarch, 

At its head, surrounded by his body- 
gua:d and by the Janissaries tweive thou. 
sand strong, rode Solyman, the most mag- 
nificent and powerful sovereign of bis 
age. 

His shining cuirass glittered with golden 
figures, His head was clothed in a white 
turban, from which floated three superb 
heron’s plumes; in the centre was a cres- 
cent of diamouds and precious stonea, 
whose flashing only rivalled the fiery 
gleam of the fierce and stern eyes be- 
neath. 

Then followed the household troops, the 
cavairy, the spabis, and the mercenaries in 
the pay of the Salten, each with its distinc 
tive banners of red or while, green or yel- 
low, and with lances adorned with flutser- 
ing pennons of varied colors—above ail,the 
S.andard of the Crescent. 

Gamekeepers, faiconers, | ugglere,d warts, 
for the sport and amusement of the court; 
grooms leading the Suitan’s horses obosen 
irom Arabia, Persia, Tus kesian,, and Oau- 
casus, with suddles ¢u, broidered with gold, 
and stirrups aod bits of silver, and reins of 
fhoest silk—all these p eased on between 
the troops, and a mouwey array of camp 
fullowera, which brougnot up toe rear, and 
the whole proud atmy disappeared over 
tue bills, to be tracked only by c.iouas of 
dusi on the borizon. 

Tne army bad taken the road for the 
Danube, itedestinaiion was the plains of 
Hungary, Vienna, Western Europe. The 
successors of the Huns hoped to tread in 
the path of tbe Hune, 

Tuey bad gone to conquer and possess 
Europe, those two hundred thousand war. 
riors, Who would have dared to predict 
that the only one of all that bost that 
would remain north of the Danube was 
Little lbrabam, the camel-driver? 

Little Ibrabam was e@ email, weascned 
Turk, with torn, baggy raiment, a white 
beard, and a thousand wrinkles, Merry 
always was little lbranam, a general favor- 
ite, very devout, and passionateiy fond cf 
flowers, 

But he was poor, and a vagabond, and be 
could ¢nly wander about the rose-gurdens 
of Constentinople on the outside of the 
walled inclosares where, in company with 
lean and inquisitive curs, he caught stolen 
giim pees of the red and white and golden 
giories so jealously guardei within. But 
Little Ibrabam bad bad his romance. 

In one delicious episode in his life he 
had been engaged as a camel-driver to go « 
long journey, and on the route be had cros 
sed acres and acres of roses—the rose gar 
dens of Garaden; toiling onward, the per- 
fame had filled the air for miles as though 
eprinkled from the bands of angels; and 
lurabam had thought himself on the rosd 
t& Paradise. 

That night even the dirty khan and the 





groaning eculc not keep sleep from 
ihe weary ef the youthtal camel- 
driver; and as he slept be saw @ flock of 
aeored of those birds 
who keep guard over the Prophet’s tomb 
= Mecca, 


splendid dyes, trailing up the rocks, over 

the low bushes, reaching out arms gor- 

geous with bloom to the ciear air’s kinaly 
one 
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sweet that he, from his perch on a cberry- 
tree, felt faint and dizzy. He gave a suc- 
den flap of bis wings to save bhimeel! trom 
falling, and awoke. 


that the Prophet would yet reward his 
faithful servant with ite fulfilment, 

Now, as he trudged wearily along beside 
his lumbering cauot through the thick 
dast, surrounded by tne Loises of a great 
army, in iuoagination be dwelt among Lis 
flowers, and tended and fed bie ssc:ed 
birds, 

L st and unnoticed in tre vast crowd o! 
men and beasts which with tiresome rat 
resistless persistence crossed mountains 
and waded rivers—killi: g—burping—plup- 
dering, Little I braham st:li dreamed of his 
doves and his roses, 

Ky one river they rested many days —a 
turbulent river, swilt of current, swollen, 
angry, a8 if the profaning foot of the Turk 
had excited it to sudaen ire. 

Here they threw across bridges, huge 
loge from the mountains, resting on im- 
mense rafis, Littie Ibravam beard it was 
toe Danabe,and forgot :t the next moment; 
for in hie dream he was just on the point 
of capturing a most besutiful fi ok uf 
pigeons, which he propused to feed on a 
confection of ground wheat svaced /n rose- 
water, as Lecame the lav.iiie of Monaw- 
wed, 

On that day the Turkish army cro-sed 
over it, encamped on a wide plan, and the 
land wae e land of desolation, Tue people 
bad fied before the invacers. Tue ha: vest 
was standing uncu!; the rade bute were 
empty; the cattle were starving ip their 
sialis. 

Littie Ibrabam walked about and sigbed, 
and gave his beast an extra biow or two as 
a relief to his feelings; tor here were hous¢ts 
and lands actually going a begging. For 
whoos were these things left by the unte- 
liever but for the servants of the True 
Prophet? 

Bat the army passed on; before them was 
@ tertile land and behind them a desert. 
Little [brabam smote his bouy breast and 
invoked Alleab in tones which brought 
questioning and reproachful giances irom 
the mild eyes of his dumb companion, who 
seemed to ask, ‘Is he mad? Has be taken 
the forbidden wine?’’ as his waster threw 
up hie vomy arms until bis scanty upper 
garment seemed to detach itself from bis 
shoulders and fiy away, and bis turben as- 
sumed a jaunty and cockish air, iittie in 
keeping with the antiquity, aud sorrow!ui 
cast of hia countenance. 

Suddenly, driven desperate by his secret 
and tormenting bopes, Little Ibrabam 
threw down b:s cudgel and made off as 
facet as hie bandy legs could carry nim. 

He was nearly ridden over by officers an 
weil as grooms; be dodged under tall 
camels with an art that long practice had 
made perfect; disparaging refiections were 
cast opon all his ancestors by fat Turks 
agsinst whose leisureiy persons he bounded 
and rebounded. 

At last he came toa row of tents finer 
than all the rest, encircling a canvas pavii- 
ion of striped red and biue, large enougn 
to contain several rooms, Little lors. 
ham knew this was the pavilion of the 8 u1- 
tan. 

He bad arrived jastin time for | is pur- 
pose, Officers in uniform were standing 
by its door, while their borees were led up 
and down a little distance off. 

One white Arabien with arched reck and 
qaick full eye wae pawing the ground !w- 
patiently as Sol yman came forth to mount 
it. 

The officers of the guard were !n the sed. 
die in ap instent. The whole troop, with 
armor sperkiing, chains rattling, sod 
piumes waving, swept down towards the 
trembling camei-driver. 

Bioodthirsty and tyranpica) as Soly van 
was, it wae bis boast that be cared [ur and 


guarded the humbiest believer in the true 
faith. 


It was the knowledge of this that bad 
emboidened Little Ibraham to the step he 
hed taken,and now, jost as the rushing 
cavalcade came opposite, he threw himee){ 
@o nearly bemeath the feet of the Sultan's 
white Arabian that Hie Highness was com- 
pelled to rein his steed up sharply. 

Before Litsie 1. raham could arise officers 
ot the guard bad Lim by the shoulders,and 
hfting him to his feet they held bim witn a 
grip that made every bone in bis mesgre 
bog y—and it seemed all bones to him then 
—eobe with pain. 

Solyman bed always with him bis pri- 
vate executioner, who also at times admip- 
istered the bDagtinado, so that the Sultan 
wes never at « ices foramusement, He 
now terned to thie functionary—his name 
ows Muastapbe—and pointing to tne th r- 
oughly terrified Ibratam, said: 

“Forty stripes!’’ 

However, fortanately for Ibrabam, be 
peused there. Sscond tnougnots come some- 
times to kivgs and Sultens—tbougb ap- 
pearances may ive ilitie color to tae 
fact, 

The Suitan was not above making a fa- 
vorabie impression. He was a iaiber to 
the humbie-t of nis subjecta—Le nad said 
it. Lot it beso. 

Here suréiy was the very buwmbieat of 
the vn—and he cast a critical eye upon the 
dusty scar: c.ow beld up befvre him, That 
giance determined hiw. Ho woud bea 
fatber to Dim. 

“Speak, son of a slave!’’ he said, 
would you with S.iyman?’ 

Litue Lvranam took heart. He would 
bave feit bolder and more at home if be 
had been cursed a trifle more sirougly; but 
on tue whvle be corasidered that Le bad rea- 
son to be satisfied. 

He had conned over in bis mind a long 
petition full of praims of bis gracious 
Highness and of bis father befure him, and 
of all his mele ancestors, \ogeiber with a 
due abasement of bimeei! and ali his an- 
cestors, by way of contrast; but be found he 
ned forgotten it. 

“Lord of the Faituful,”’ he replied, re- 
membe:ing iu Lis shaken condition only 
(he ope tulug upon which his beart was 
set, ‘a 1ose-garden—aud--ind--some pig- 
eons!’* 

Laughter rose from the crowd, The Sul- 
tan’s dwarfs came out from the tent and 
danced around tbe bewildered cameéi- 
driver, jingling their belis and polnting at 
bim. 

Tue Sultan bimeel!f was amused, it did 
DOL Decowe bis vignity to iaugb aloud—so 
he only displayed a set of white cruel teeth, 
gleaming torough bis tawny moustache, 
while bis eyes roved and twinkied like a 
hawk’s, He wasin good humor and dis- 
posed to jes: 

“We give battie to the unbsilever in a 
month. Prophesy us victory, oh! astuie 
camel-driver, Thou suait bave the finest 
rose-gardea in Hungar),.”’ 

The jsere ct the peopie had left poor 
lobrabaw aumb, Pre thought of the dreaded 
Suaitano when sat a disiance awong his 
Cameis, and 8 actual presence, were cil- 
ferent things. All nis cuonfide.ce was 
sbaken out of him like water [froin a wrung 
rag. 

The Bult«n, bowever, did oot walt for the 
reply which be possib:y would never Lave 
received; as if be ved wasted too much 
time already, be put spurs to his horee and 
departed with his retinae, while Lit'le 
Ivraham, seddér and more #s ber than ever, 
retarnea w bis camel-driving, and no one 
thought of him any wore—being engag d 
in «exclaiming bow condescending, how 
gvod, buw fatherly, and how witty was ine 
Sultan Soliymen, when even a camel. 
driver, the very dust of the earth, could 
approech him without being bastinadved! 

The result of it all was, now: ver, that 
Little lbranam, in bis ragged clotnes, aga n 
stood before the Suitan, woo wasino bis ps- 
vilion givicg suvience on bis ibroue of gold, 
covered with scariet cloth. 

This time the guards felt certain that 
nothing could save the audacious «x nei- 
driver from the forty stripes. Bawny 
Mustapha even got out bis basiinado sticks, 
which were osretully wiled and wrapped in 
leather to keep tuem iimber, and 6x 
amined them. 

He was not more cruel then bia fellows, 
Bat then in bis line he was an artist, 
honored of bis sovereign. He knew tha: 
he deserved the distinction. 

W ben his biowe bit now the tender toes, 
now the bail of toe foot, vow tbe will ten 


“What 


moaned, M staphe wes proud of bis profes- 
sion. 





It wae trae Littie lbrahbem wae a ba! 
sublect for skiifal treatment. The ren 
i wh did most honor WwW hw art were One 








derer inatep, and the victim howied end 
| t'.@ great step thal separates Uns [roi tat 


whose vel vety soles bad only trodden the 
soft floors of the palace or the serag!io. 
But the more dificuity, the more skill 
needed! 

Little Ibrabam prostrated himself before 
the throne, To Mustapha, bisa beeis, aa he 
turned them up, looked discouraging! y 
bard and horny. 

The Sultan madeasign. Thetwo black 
slaves stepped forward and touched Little 
Ibrabam. He rose, The Saltan made an- 
other sign, this time to the Vizier, who re. 
eponded: 

“He basted a dream, your Highness, 
and, please your Highness to be merciful, 
it is about the approaching battue, He says 
your Highness told bim——” 

“80 I did! so I did!” hastily interrupted 
the impatient Sultan. ‘But wecan’t be al- 
ways bothered by the dreams of tbe came!- 
drivers. le he a Visier, is be a Bacbaw, that 
he should have dreams of the eflaire of his 
sovereign? Issue a decree at once that 
oniy the Sultan and bis Bashaws stall 
beve dreams! We must stop this thing. 
Bat let the camel-driver be heara.’’ 

For the Saltan’s curiosity got the better 
of his anger. Besides, he was really anx- 
lous aboat the battie, King Louis of Hun- 
gary, with the mightiest host be bad yet 
encountered, wae in his front, encaw ped 
near Mobacs, 

“Fatner of the Faithful,” began Ibra.- 
bem, “li eaw the gates of Buda and tie 
sentine!s posted. It was twiligut. Tuere 
came out of the gloom, as 1 looked, a 
strange dwarfish creature, bhalf-man, half. 
demon. He oailed in a loud voice upon 
King Louis bidding him oowe forth, turhe 
had something to say to him which brooked 
no delay. Sat the sentinels tock no heed 
of him. Then he cried again, and thrice, 
80 loud that the courier of the king came 
and peered over the rampart, and asked 
in an angry voice: 

‘**Who calls upon the King?” 

“The elfish creature only called the 
fourth time— 

** ‘Bid the King himself oome forth,’”’ 

“Then they laughed him to scorn, and 
the King, for sport, when be heard of this 
strange creature and bis absurd demand, 
sent out his jesters and bis lowest servanta 
with orders to take bim and bring him to 
tbe castie, so that he might see the person 
who dared to issue commands (to his 
king. 

“Tue dwarf, when he saw them, cried in 
a asbhrill voice: 

*''Go back to your proud King, and tell 
him I would bave saved him for the sake 
of a Christian land; but now | depari— 
leaving this prophecy bebind me—'Helure 
.be month is passed Solymen wii! triumph, 
end King Louls will exchange bia armor 
for a shroud which will suffice to contain 
an army.”’ 

“so crying, he vanished into the dark. 
ness out of which he appeared to have been 
formed; and although they searched tie 
place for hours therealter, they found no 
trace of bim.’’ 

The Saitan pondered, He had the Orien- 
tal faith in dreams, 

‘Keep this man safe,’’ he sald at jast. 
“By Mohammed, he may possess the art of 
dreams, Spread it abroad in the ary. 
After the battle we will see the man again. 
If bis dream is false Mustaphacan do what 
he pleases with bim; if true, Le Las only 
to ask, and we will give him what he de- 
manda,”’ 

The camel driver waa carried from the 
presence of the Suilan, and seemed farther 
from bis rose garden aud his s#ecred jig- 
eons than before—not tw speak of having 
his jite in jeopardy. 

Within ten days occurred the battie of 
Mohecs, in which the Turks were victor 
ous. Fortwo daysthe turbulent Danu'¢ 
rolled down the corpses of men and horess 
drowned in their filgbt from the battio 
field. 

An even worne fate, were that porssll.«, 
befell King Louim,the Archbishop of Buda, 
oud many kuighw and officers, fo. lowers of 


the king. 
Encumbered by heavy armor, they sank 
in the stagnant warshes which for ilies 


here bordered the Danubé,and their bodioa 
were never recovered, 

As Solyman the Magnificent, victorious 
and proud, sat in his tent be thought upon 
the bettie, and of King Louis and iis 
ace pe. 

Four thousand heada of the slain 
piled up outeide, acoording Ww the custo i 
of thoes days—ae diversion of sovereizne 
which bas fortunately died out 

Our buamanity and civiliastion alion ce 
ua, it ie true, to still Alli One BuLlLer 


were 


di*sinot Dardariem is—that we cor 
tne heada of our asiain aft 
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of King Louts to crown his hecatomb, The 
pile without it hed an incompleteness 
which offended n's finer artistic sense, Bat 
King Loute and a portion of his army were 
secureiy buried beyond bis foding: and aes 
the Sultan «» used on bis obscure fate, the 
dream of L'ttie Ibraham protroded i'seif 
ge anong bis meditations, King 

ule ‘was buried in «@ shroud whic 
woold suffice for an army.’’ 

‘By Aliab!” exclaimed Solyman sioud, 
‘the camel-driver basthe gift of dreams 
Bring bim hither,” 

Little lorabam wae brought before him 
He dared not lift his eyes. Already hi: 
poor feet tingled. He bad heard potbin 
to justify his safety, and bis two luck: 
escapes left him no hope that for the thir 
time he would be equally fortunate. 

He could not believe bis ears when bi 
was told that the Sulten designed to bono: 
him with the gift of the Gnest rose-garde: 
in Hungary, and that the Sa'tan’s gerdene: 
in Oonstantinopie had orders to supp ) 
him with his most superb flowers, 

ibraham soon found « spot on e bill ne* 
Bada which fulfiiled bis early dream. 
it was a small stone-house with some out 
bulidings for his pigeons, 

Roses already ran wild over the wall anc 
spread tn tangled masses down the biliside. 
roses olambered in at the windows an« 
crawied over the door-sills; roses, rose 
everywhere in such profusion of waster 
beauty that Ibranam fairly danced wit: 
delight. 

Among them be worked and trimme: 
mntil be got them ip some sort of order 
He pianted the Suitan’s romea, inade dove 
cotes for his pigeons,and ye pee Gay in the 
open air in his garden of blushing ruse 
he knelt on his little square of carpet, 
aud seid bis prayer of thankfuiness to A 
jab. 

After awhile he became so absorbed 1: 
his work that be never left bis garden. The 
people around came to regard him as « boly 
man, They brought bim food; and far and 
near be was known as Gul Baba, ‘Father 
of Kosea.’’ 

As bis garden grew ip beauty, bis flock~ 
of pigeons increased in nuimbers. At firm 
two birds of sp endid plamage, like those 
who watched by the Prophet's tomb a: 
Mecca, ocauie and settled in the dUve-cotes. 
He found them there one morning wher 
be awoke. 

Tnuey were #0 friendly, billing and co 
ing flying to bis hand, perching on bir 
eb alder, circling playfuily around his 
head, that he firm M believed them sent by 
Movem med himeelf, 

To do them nonor he distilied bis fines: 
roses and anointed their feathera,until tbey 
seomned to be birds from the Holy (iardens 
ot Arabia, which are so heavy with per 
furne that the feathered Inhabitants cf the 
alr carry it away upon their wings in flying 
over them, 

When Little Ibraham Jet bis pigeons xo 
they flew awiftly away ana were gone un- 
tll sundown, when they returned wring 
ing others with them. 

Gul Bava shrewdly “put two and two to- 
ge.ber,’ He caught them ali, carefully 
porlumed them with distilied rose water 
apd Lie choicest altar, 

Tnese brought bome atill anutber and a 
larger flook, and aon be bad more birdein 
hie dove cote then he bad ever in bis wild 
ext dreame, as he plodded along by bis 
cainel, imagined biweelf posecssed of. 

The people wondered at the sweet odors 
which scented the air wherever his ssored 
birds were eeen, and regarded Gul Baba 
nore and more a8 aesaint especialiy lovely 
an’ worthy of reverence, 

Even caravans in the desert as they 
wound their jonely way over the bot 
sands, or encamped beside some watored 
oasis with all their camels, krelt aad 
prayed, as the birds of Gal Baba flew over 
them, shedding sweet and mysterious per- 
fumes down frow their fanping wings, 

W hen, in #'ter years, the Turks were re- 
puised from Vienna, the ‘Father of R as” 
still undistarbed tended hie flowers and bis 
birds; and as the Mosiem host sulleniy re- 
treated be was left aione among an alien 
and piundered people, the only Turk be 
yona the Danube 

And there he remained, died and was 
buried; for tue Hongarians returning to 
their homes found, in the midet of the bar- 
renneses and cesolation wrought by war, 
one spot beautiful and fui; ssored to 
preyer and tve Jove of birds and flowe a, 
and they too soon learned to oail the gentile, 
devout Turk, its owner, Gul Baba, the 
*Fether of Roses.” 

Atter bis death, his flock of pigeons tiew 
around uncertainly for a Littie while, end 
then, led by ihe desoendants of those 
wiioh first came, darted awilftly off in the 
dire ouion of Mecca. 

The people of Buda, in Hungary, still 
show the stranger (be towb of Gui Baba on 
Mt St. J: seph near that city; and they teil 
him gravely tbat when each spring brings 
the seas n of Dicom, a flock of sacred pg 
eons appear overhead fiying trom Meco:, 
and mrews with bis loved H wers the reet- 
ing-piace cf the '‘Father of Roses,’’ 

Ee 


Tue univereal Yankee genius bas turned 
bis aitention to pancakes, end @ man in 
Jiion, N. Y., bas brought out a macbine 
for producing the tootheome buckwheste 
thet lightens the labor of the ook and 
inakee breakfast-getting a j>y and piras 
ure, Toe batier la poured ipio a hopper 
‘f tbe machine, which is pieced on a tavie, 
When the time for cakes arrives the ma 
cpine, which runs by a cl ce: rk epring,ie 
sx«ried, The batter pas:en be. ween two 
higbly poliebed iron rollers, heated very 


bot by a spirit lemp, and t* cake comes 
pn a nicely browned cont 'nucus ro 
n which sections ere cut to salt (he ares 























Black and Silver. 
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F all the days in the week,” sanv 
() Triass Dandas, dolefuily, “the one 
that I like leet is Monday. Whet 
pOanenees Mamma to fix opon it for mend 
he day 1 cannot imegine,”’ 

It’s got to be done, missie,” raid Pegry. 
the old servant, se sbe put on the table the 
seornd instalment of small and 
obildren’s hoes that requi taping an? 
repairing. ‘“Witb such a lot of little ’uns 
 meke and mend for, your ms would 
never get through it ell single-handed 
You can’t, for sure, grodge ber!’ 

“I'll stick all my derning- inte 
you if you dare hint at such a thing, yor 
valevolent old Peg!” cried Trissa, menec 
‘ng ber with them. “I'd do memme’r 
share, as wel) a6 my own, if I eould; but | 
must have the privilege of grumbling + 
‘ittle sometimes. Jt is such a glorious 
morning! My three oouosins bave jue’ 
salled by with the'r baskets. They are off 
to Hurley Wood to pick the first prim 
rosea, | know, and I sm tied down to mv 
work box forthe pext three hours. Why 
fo those dreadini children wear their 
things out eo featr”’ 

“Eh, well, you'll not be dnl,” said 
Peggy, who bad stopped to rub a spot off 
ona of the windows; “for bere comes Mir« 
Sarah 'n ber donkey-chav, and she'll tel! 
you all the news of the parish. Bilees ber! 
she have got a wonderful memory, to 
mind” (recollect) ‘it as well aa she do, 
and wut «0 moch on to it besides ’’ 

“Don’t be disrespectful!’ admonished 
Triess, with a twinkle in her own eve. 
“Aunt Sarah’s a dear old soul. I don’t 
krow what we should do without ber.” 

Trieea spoke trniy. for unitke spinster 
annte in general Mier -or an she preferred 
to be osalled, Mre— Lovett was always 
obeertol and good-humored, and very fond 
of ber relatives. 

Not that ehe acted the part of a benefi- 
cent old fairy tothem. She was rich, a re- 
jected lover having bequeathed to hera 

endsome sum of money amaseeod in India: 
@sheress both ber sisters were in straitened 
o'rev meatances, the one baving married an 
attorney in a country town. where litigious 
per p'e were ton few toenable bim tonbtein 
ago’ practiee, while the other bad been 
‘arly left a widow with three davehters to 
edncate and provide for out of a small an- 
nulty. 

Mre, (iilhaimn, the widow, thought that 
Aunt Serah wight relteve her of Anna, or 
Jean,or Carls; while Trisse’s mother woula 
bave been thankful for a jittie assistance 
in paying the schoo! bills of ber boys; and 

n t#o or three occesions Miss Lovett 
had been elmost incited to help botb; bat 
«he had agr at objection to putting herself 
out of the way. 

She ioved ber own comfort more and 
more as sbe grew older and more corpo- 
lep'; and though ebe had occasional fits of 
kenerosity, she spent the larger pert of ber 
income on hereel’. living pescefully in a cot- 
tage at jast sufficient distance from the 
town and her reiations o admit of ber 
visiting them, or being visited, according 
to her humor, 

“Dear, dear. dear me!” she wheaezed, 

Mise Sarah Lovett was not a disciple of 
Banting. 

“1 do believe these stairs get narrower 
and steeper every time I come to see you! 
Biess you, bless you, Mary Anne!’ here 
abe kissed Mrs, Dandas, who had come 
down from the pursery to greet ber, “what 
inakes you look so pele and careworn? As 
I was just saying sister Susan, it is 80 
wrong to take life hard, and look on the 
worst side of things! 1 make a point or 
never doing it myself.’’ 

“Ya baven’t any troubles, Aunt Sarab,’’ 
said Tr'sea, coming to ber mother’s side, 
and putting up ber face to be kisse1, 

‘Bless you, Diess you, my love! though 
you are a nangbty child to tell untrathe! 
if you knew how my servants worry me, 
and what shocking bad meat Ribs, the 
butcher, sends me! But do let ine ait 
down. I think my heart must be affected, 
or “lee I bave been doing too much late. 
l e” 

“Have vou heard the news?’ asked 
Trissa. “Do you know that the Laving- 
tope sre going to live at Monkshoilme 
againt”’ 

Aunt Sarah forget her ailments and sat 
upright. 

“Heard the news! Have I not? Lady 
Laura is bere; sbe calied on me yesterday. 
Mr. Waiter bas arrived in Eagland, and 
abe means to welcome bim with all sorts of 
rejoicings—a dinner and a bail. I am to be 
one of the guests at the first, and she teljs 
me all the young people in the neighbor. 
hood are to figure at the dance. I ~ie 
| must bave a pew velvet dress; shal: it be 
nurple or prune? Of course you and Mr. 
Dundas are invited, eb, Marianne?’ What 
spall you wear?” 

“My old bieok eilk,i have nothing else,” 
replied Mra, D indes, quietly. 

‘My dear, you would look ledylike in a 
sack,’’ responded Aunt Sarah, with en 
thusiasm, “At the same time you could 
have anything of mine if it fied you.” 

‘*Butas none of your dresses wil! fit me 
I must be content with my own, and try 
whether a liitie lace will not make it pre 
sentabie ”’ 

Miss Lovett amiled benevolently. 

‘ Notbing looks nicer than biack silk and 
god lsecs, nor more becoming to your 
xraceful little igure, for you are stil) grace 

Marianne. Aud now aboat Triess? 
Her cousins are going to wear pink taria- 
Lane , 


‘With their red mean suburn heirt 


excisimed ber more tasteful niece. “Ob, 
wa, Anwt Gerad! Persuade them to have 
white imsteed,’’ 

+ teat your eumt bas bought the meterial. 
I bappen to know this because she wante! 
to borrow a sovereign of me. and was 
retber t out when I could only spare 
three doliera, You see I run no bills, and 
wito 80 many about it’s ger 
ous to keep mucn cash in the By 
the wey, Marianne, Tapeley’s musiins are 
very cheap if you should want one for 
Tries.” 


Mra, Dandas gianced sorrowfaliy at ber 
daughter, who iet a tear drop on the pins 
fore she wes mending. 

‘Trisea will baveto stay st home, She 
knows that 1 cannot ask her father to buy 
ver @ bell-dress just as he has beer at the 
ox nee of articling Archie to Mr. Sanby, 
tne architect.” 

‘*Dear, dear me, what a thousand pities! 
Poor child, I wien one or other of my dres 
ees wouid do for her.” 

In the midst of her mortification; Trieesa 
laughed. 

“| amvery gied they will not, Aunt 
Sarah. 


“are you?” and Miss Lovett glanced 
complacently st her plamp self in the 
cbimney gies. ‘It’s fortunate that you are 
*ncb # contented littie soul, for as Oarla 
Giibem was saying this worning, you ar+ 
such 8 mite, with your dark skin apd biack 
eyer, that you would be certain to be over- 
iouked in a crowded bali room.” 

* But I shouid beve gone to see, not to be 
seen,’ ree ded Trissa, who was sccus 
towed to hear hersc]f disparaged. ‘What 
a pretty sight it will be! Archie, who went 
up to Monksebolme yesterday with some 
plane Mr. Sanby haa to send to Lady 
Laura, says tuere are men from |. »:ndon at 
work already, putting up chandeliers in 
the ball-room, and draping it with crimson 
and gold, the Lavington colors.”’ 

“And everyone will be there but you!” 
ejaculated Aunt Sarah. “Dear me, it is 
bard upon the ohi.d, Marianne. I suppose 
you could manage the slippers end gloves 
11 *be had the frock—because——”’ 

Trissa clasped ber hands together and 
ifscened breathlesely. 

‘ Because in one of those chests of Indian 
goous poor Luke’s executors sent me after 
bis death, | emember trat there is a quan 
tity of China crape, Twice 1 bave intended 
w bave it made up for wyself, but some- 
thing bas happened tu prevent it. Mow, 1 
shonidn’t mind lending it to Tri-ea ”’ 

‘ Lending it, Sarab!’’ echoed Mra, Dan- 
das. ‘If 1¢ were made up for ber you cuuld 
not use it.”’ 

“True; J for that. Well, then, I’)! 
give it to you, sea darling. Kiss me for 
it, and—and. yoa need not wention it to 
your aunt and oonsins. They might be a 
ittile jealous—I am afraid they have a ten- 
dency that way —and we ought not to aiir 
up evil ions,"’ 

Wren Aunt Sarab bad gone, Trissa ¢xe- 
euted a iitile dance of delight, and Mrs, 
D .odas wae al most as equally pleased. 

iuvis Drave little elder daughter of hers 
bed beep called upon to make 80 many 
eacritices that her mother’s heart had ached 
tor ber when Mr, Dandas bluntly said he 
could not sfiord bail-cresses, and she bies. 
sed ber sister for coming to her aia. 

It was no use attempting to secure the 
services of a dressmaker; the only really 
good one in the town was overwhelmed 
wib work, and Mrs, Giiham had been 
obliged to entrust the pink tarlatane to a 
tyro. 

So Trisea and her mother iuvested in a 
‘ Young Ladies’ Journal,” and spent the 
atvernoon in cutting and fitting linings,and 
d+ ciding which style they would copy, 
when the China crape arrived. 

By arrangement with Miss Lovett, who 
chuee to invest her gift with a great dea! of 
secrecy, the perce! was to be fetched in tbe 
evening by Peggy, who came in with it 
just a8 the little ones bad gone to bed, and 
(riese and her mother were /ree to examine 
and p and perbaps commence running 
the b the of the skirt, 

“Ob! stop and see my beaatiful gown, 
Pexgyy!’’ cried the del — recipient of 
the parcel, as it was banded to ber, ‘It is 
sure to be lovely; Onina crape siways is, 
and faiis in such deliciousiy soit foids, Bat 
what ie this?” for asmailer parcel fell out 
of the larger one. 

*A orimeon scarf as Mies Sarah have 
loaned yuu tO wear over your sboul- 
dera.”’ 

‘*How good of ber! Lend me your scis. 
sors, Wamma~a, to cut the string. Now be- 
MO fell the last 

Ott e wrappings of r, and 

Trisga retreated from the cate’ with 4 
ehriek, forthe crape—of excellent texture 
—was in color a hideous grass-green! 
_ Everyone sympatp!z3d with Trissa in ber 
G@‘sappointment, and Peggy did the kindest 
thing she could when she bandied up the 
roll of material and whisked ist out of 
sigbt. 

Ie it quite impossible for you to wear 
the stuf?” asked Archie Dundas, who was 
p esent. 

His sister burst into an angry laugh. 

“Woud you lige to see we wih my 
brown skin and bisck bair figuring at 
Mongsbolme in a gown that would make 
me the butt of all beholders?’’ 

“Well,” said the lad, pbilosophically, 
‘if there’s no beip for it, what’s the use of 
iretting?’’ 

Bat Trisea’s tears only tell faster till her 
mother said, anxtously: 

“My love,you wit! make yourself ii] and 
tben what snail I do?’ 

“Let meocry a littie more,’ sobbed the< 
girl, “and then | will wipe my eyes and 

O g€@ my troable Desr mother . 
Fhame to worry yoo * and Mre 


“ a 





I a* 
wae tondly Kissed, “bat I am ireadfu 





disappointed, it’sno use denying it!’’ 

Mre. Dundes was very tender with 
Triesa after this, and so was Archie; be 
was apt to tease his sister himeelf, but he 
did not like to see ber look sad; and 
though he inveighed sgeinst the folly of 
girie dressing themselves up to jig about a 
room till they were bot—and tired, he paid 
a goud many visite to Peggy in the kitchen 
to rail—or so bis motner —againat 
the stupidity and selfishness of Aunt 
Sarah. 

But after being closeted with the old 
servant for a long time one evening, he 
buret into the parlor with «a load bar- 


rab. 

‘Three cheers for old Peg! She's a brick! 
—sbe’s a women of genius! Snes dyed 
the crape, and it’s grass green no longer!’’ 

But alae! it was biack, and Trissa, whose 
bopes had been raised for a moment, 
givaced ruefully at toe long length of som- 
vre material the old servant was proudly 
displaying. 

“it’s very good—-very -ind of you, 
Peggy,’’ she faitered, ‘but Archie- mamma 
—I could not go In that, could I?” 

*Couidn't she dance as weil in a biack 
frock as in s white one, eb, mamma?’ 
queried Arobie, 

‘Stop a winute—let me think,’’ said Mrs, 
Dundas. “Itisto be a fancy ball; if we 
bad some silver stars——” 

Archie clapped bis bands, 

Awongst nis boyish hoards there was a 
coil of siiver wire, aud he was a very in- 
genious fellow, who bad not stadied for 
noughtthe beautiful filigree ornaments dis- 
played in one of the cases at the Kensing- 
ton Museum. 

“Toen it’s just possible?” murmured 
Trissa, gieaniug hope from her mother’s 
smiles and Archie’sexciamations, ‘‘What 
a lucky girl I am to have friends who will 
take so much trouble to oblige we!’’ 

‘Lor’ love ‘ee!” responded Peggy, 
‘tyou’re better deserving it than haif them 
that never knows what it is to want for 
nothing! I'll contrive to mind the little 
’u. s to-mworrow,and give ’ee pienty o’ time 
for stitching.’’ 

Somenow—perhaps it was through Aunt 
Serab’s ed issions—the story of ber gift 
and iis color became known to Mrs, Gil- 
hen and ber daughters. 

Taney were tall, iarge, self-confident 
women, who, from their superior beight, 
looked down on tittle Triv-sa, as they called 
ber, and treated ber as a cpiid. 

The grass green crape wasa rich joke,and 
every time they obanced to see her she was 
tormented with some jibing question— was 
sbe going to make it into suwmer bonnets 
for ber iittle sisters, or trim it with pink 
and yéliow for the next May-day; or lay it 
asidé till the fashions changed, and grass- 
green became the prevailing tint? 

Never a word said Trissa in return. Had 
Jean or Anna evinced any sympathy with 
her, or Oaria—who hsppened to have a 
quentity of book- muslin in ber possession 
--kiudiy be:ped ber out of her difficulty, 
she would have been immensely grateful; 
but tuey thought solely of themselves, 

Aunt Sarah was csjoled into letting the 
Giibame ebare the fly she bired to convey 
ber to Monksbolwe on tne night of the 
bail, and in a state of fussy importance 
they set forth, to astonish their neighbors 
with their enormous bouquets, their bright 
pink costumes, their bighly-frizzed auburn 
coiffures, and the mock of Oida-fashiored, 
ill-chosen jewelry they had, with much 
persuasion, induced Aunt Sarab to lend 
them, 

They were late, for the fly had been en- 
gayed several parties deep; and even such 
iupportant persons as Mrs, Lovett had to 
wait their turn, 

When they did enter the ball-room,oneof 
the first persons they saw was Trissa, with 
silver stare in her dusky hair and giisten- 
ing in her floating skirts; her expressive, if 
not aciualiy besutiful, face, was radiant 
with epjoywwent; and ber waist encirsied 
hy the arm of the bero of the night, Lady 
Liura Lavington's only son, Walter, wat- 
wr of Monksbolme, 

“pid you get many dances?” asked 
Arcoie of his sister the next morning. 

‘*] only sat out One, and that was witb 
Mr. Lavington. de was so very kind to 
ie, and found me partners whenever Le 
did not dance with we nimeelt,”’ 

“Au! you way thank me for tbat,” said 
the lad, wisely, 

“Archie!” cried Mra, Dundas, as much 
surprised as ber blushing daughter, 

‘Weil, mamuna, this is how it was; I’ve 
bad to go to Monksnolme tbree or tour 
times this week; and while | waited for 
Lady Laura’s anewers to Mr, Sanby’s jet- 
ters Mr, Lavington -he's awfully jolly! 
—came and chatted with me, He used to 
know my tather, and ingatred after bim, 
sod—and somenow we got talking of 
rissa, and 1 wld him how sue always geis 
snubbed and set aside, and about the 
Treen caps, and—but why do you lonk at 
me iike that? It wasn’t wrong. Mr. Lav- 
ington said | ought to be proud of socn a 
dear little sister, and that ne shouid like to 
know ber,”’ 

Archie bore with great meexzness the lec- 
ture his mother thought it right to admin- 
ister, but he chuckied jondiy when, a few 
weeks afterwards, Mr, Lavington offered 
to Mr. Dundas the stewardship of bis iarge 
estates in the North of England. 

The offer was thankfuiiy recetved, no 
one being more pleased to leave the neigh- 
borbood toan Trisea, who had undergone 
a regular persecution from her cousins ever 
since the night of the bail 

She must have been crafty and fast, they 
averred, tO win #0 mucn attention, while 


} they received scarcely any, and évcen Aunt 


Sarab spook her bead at the caiprit, and 


1668 6d tual gne a lid ot have given 


rail those yards cf the best China crape 
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had she known that a niece of hers would 
sod hereelf. 

Bat the Gilbame are silenced now, and 
Aunt Sarah is veering round, for there is 
an announcement in the local paper that 
Walter Lavington ie going to marry his 
highly -respected t’s daughter, and 
gentle, sensible y Laura has confirmed 
t 


Two Pairs. 


BY J. L. 0 











uést, Captain Hemsley, were dawd- 

in daar ene balf-hour before dress 
jug for dinner beside the glowing fire that 
burned on the wide hearth in the entrance- 
ball. 

They bad been riding together that after- 
noon, braving muddy roads and gioco. y 
skies, and now deciared themselves too 
wy EH disheveiied to join their friends 
at rnoon-tea in the drawing room, 

Besides, letters for Mamie nad come by 
the second post, and she could never enjo 
her correspondence with s buss of tai 


around ber. 
of Wyatt Hemaley 


\ ESDAILE and her father’s 
N 


Not that the 
seemed to inconvenience her at ail, but 
then words bad been spoken during that 
afternoon’s ride which bad made their in- 
teresta, like their hearts, one. 

“An invitation for Lady Uarby’s ball— 
shall we accept it— Wyatt ?”’ 

Captain Hemsley, after a hasty glance 
arvund to assure himself that they were 
alone, snatched a kies from thw lips that 
breathed his name so | angry, ~ 

“If you will prow to keep all your 
waltzes for me.”’ 

Manie called him a greedy boy, bat 
geve the required pledge, and opened an 
other envelopes, 

To this she gave a pettish tap as soon as 
she ad mastered ite contents. 

‘(Was there ever anything so provoking ! 
Sibyl Hardresas was to bheve come to us ¢>- 
morrow, and now she writes toexcuse her 
self, A® she was weil aware i shou'd not 
be satistied without kaowing why, she 
adds ber reason, She isso sick of being 
pointed out as a great heiress and besiegei 
with the attentions of men she despises 
that ebe intends to go to Girton and devote 
hereeif to stady. oere’s a Miss Misan- 
thrope for you! Young, pretty, and rich, 
and tired of adwiration at four and-twenty! 

“AHumph! this isodd!” exclaimed her 
lover. “Your friend writes precisely the 
same strain as Geraid Lowther did this 
morning. I wanted to know bim, snd 
despatcned your father’s kind invitation 
urging him to accept it. But he says—iet 
me see, what does he say? Ab! bere is his 
letter. ‘Pray excuse me, dear Wyatt; | 
am not up to the gay life of a country 
house, and feel safer and happier among 
my books,’” 

‘\P.eane interpret,” said Mamie, ‘Of 
what is the unfortunate man afraid ?”’ 

‘Ul women’s eyes, my precious!’’ was 
the taughing reply. ‘*When he and I were 
at Ejinburgb last year I happen to know 
that poor Gerald encountered your fair 
ard learned friend. They were ing 
quite intimate when someone whispered in 
Lis ear that she was an heiress, and per- 
baps the same kind friend warned her 
por scholars do sometimes for 
money. At any rate, the lady looked cold- 
ly on her admirer, and he took thé alarm 
and went back to Cambridge directly.” 

‘‘Rat Mr. Lowther ita not——” 

“A money pease My dearest Mamie, 
be is one of the proudest, the most honor- 
able of men!” 

‘And Sibyl ie a dear girl in spite of her 
learning. How I wish we could have 
brought them together and made them as 
bappy ua we are!”’. 

‘+i it impossibie?’’ queried W 

“N—n—o!”’ replied Mamie, a a little 
consideration, “With your assistance | 
think it couid be done,”’ 

“You sball have my help as far as the 
carrying out of your schemes, but don’t 
ask me to invent orsuggest, Beyond mili 
tary tactics I am a duffer at finessing.”’ 

‘Perveps that is why I love—I mean, 
why 1 feel a sort of a triendly liking for 
you,” responded the young lady, demure- 
ly. ‘“*No, sir, you are not to kiss me again. 
It grandimamma were te comethis way she 
would be horrified. Bring me that writ 
ing-case and we will commence operations 
at once. I shail write to Sibyl and you 
must pen s few lines to Mr. Lowther,” 

“What am I to say?’”’ asked the captain, 
when both were ssated witn the ink stand 
between them. 

‘Simply that you have just proposed and 
been accepted—thai the young lady ia stay- 
ing bere, and you cannot be con-ent till 
your dear oid friend bas seen her and sp 
proved your cha:ce, Take no excuses—say 
you shall meet every train, andsoon. Be 
q ict, that our letters may go out this 
event: g. Of coarse I shall write to Sib in 
as milar straip.’’ 

“Yes? Bat I don’t see the drift of your 
arrangement, I had already intended to 
tell Lowther what a happy fellow your 
sweet confession has made me,”’ 

“Bat you must not mention names,’’ and 
Mamie beld up a warning finger. ‘You 
sre to leave him in doubt whether it is 
Shv!l Hardress who is or ie not your 
fiancee” 

~Hao—well—I have no objection to 
mystifying bim @ littie. But pow about 


Miss Hardress? What are you going to say 
w ber?” 

“[ shall bint and insinuate that Mr. 
Lowtber’s talents have been too mach for 
mv susceptivility.”’ 

= 1 LCaplair 


Hemsley looked perplexed. 
And #0, by rousing their jesiousy as 





yt Pye Syl en 
Bat then, they will no sooner see you and 
then understand 


r chair, or 
Lowther 


you 
can be very tnecinating when be likes.’ 
as eames. Ob! it 
me 


tearful, ber lo spolog' sed, a ptodeed 
ver 3 
himself to do just as she pieased. 
“] will imitate you precieely,’’ he added, 
a little maticiousily, “When Lowther 
———— your hend, [ will press Miss 
reae’s waper filogers, and gese in ner 
‘Indeed, sir, you'll do no such thing! 
Do you want to make me hate her? This 
ia going — your instructions with a 


“He, ba, bal” croaked grandmemms 
Esdaile’s pet parrot. “How very absurd 
we are!’’ 

For once P»\l’s observation was 60 well- 
imed, that the lovers |l-ughed, and were 
roconciied. The le.tere were writien and 
despatched, eliciting on the following day 
telegrams from both recipients, 

“Will be with you to-night,” Mr. Low- 
ther wired. ‘‘ You shali see me to. murrmw."’ 
was Miss Hardress’s inessage, and the de. 
\ighted conspirators kept the secret of their 
engagement from eve*yone bot Mamie's 
‘atber, lest it should interfere with the suc- 
cess of their pict. 

Toe Esdaiies bad gone tc dine with some 
old friends when Gerald LL »wther arrived 
at the abbey, but Uaptaia Hemsley was 
there to weico ne bim; and they spent a 
very pleasant evening iu the library, some- 
‘Imes talking, sometimes examining the 
rare old books and manuscripts with which 
iw oaken cases had been filled by a former 
squire, 

“But you have not told me anytbing re. 
specting your betrothed,” said Gerald, 
presently. 

“You shall see her to-morrow. I think 
veu have met before,’’ replied the young 
officer. 

* ia ene the daughter or niece of Mr. Es. 
daile ?’’ 

“What made you think that?’’ queried 
Captain Hemsley, evarively. ‘Mamie 
Eedaile is a dear /ittle girl, but she has not 
the brilliant mind of Siby! Hardress,’’ 

Mr. Lowther started, stammered some- 
thing uuinseiligibie, then thrast bis bands 
into his pockets, snd fell into a brown 
study. 

What strange contrarietieas in human 
nature he was continusliy encountering! 
Who could — =e his gay, scatter. 

nd worsu\pping at the 
sbrine of a modern Minerva ! 

Mamie drove her ponies to the station to 
a Miss Hardress, 

“] hope,” said the tatter, “‘you baven’t a 
house fall of people.” 

“Dear me, no, Jast our own family, 

ranidmamma, one of my uncles, who is 

elping papa oeke bis plang for drainin 
those marsen iands by the river; Mr. Geral 
Lowther—you have heard of him?—and 
bis fidus Actates, Captain Hewsiley. Don’t 
fall in love amnerece Hemeley, Sib, be. 
cause a iittie bird has whispered to me that 
he is en "a 

Miss rees curled ber finely-chizelied 
lip. 

‘Those military men sre general! y sad 
filrta, but the warning was not needed. | 
shall never marry, bot devute my time 
and my meeet © g00d purposes,” 

“How angelic of you! For tiny own part 
Iam more unseifieh. Instead of making 
myself a newe a6 @ great female pbiisn- 
thropist, I aball be content to be the mis 
tress of some nappy household, with a 
dear good busband loving and praising me 
as the best of wives.” 

“Yours is a very sweet and womanly 
ambition,” said Sivyi, with » sigb; ‘out 
you wight bave ascribed ty me beter mo 
tives for my pians.’’ 

“Dear Sib, it is not wiee to plan at all, 
Let both of us ve content for a wiser Hand 
to rule our destinies,’”’ 

“Bat how grave we are” Mamie edded 
the next mowent, “Here c-mas papa to 
meet us, and the gentiemen are with biin, 
1 40 80 hope you will like Mr. Lowtner! 
For my eake, you know.’’ 

Bxtb S:by! Hardress and Gerald I. »winer 
assured themesives that they were vi ry 
pleased to renew the acquaintance under 
circumstances that enabied them to Léon 
the best of terms without any danger of 
misundermanding, and once again they 
glided into im:imaoy; they read toe sane 

discussed favorite topics, snd bed 
long arguments with an increasing resptct 
for eadh other’s ments! powers 

It was only when Gersid was emoking 
his last cigar, or Sibyl was brosuiog ber 
treases at night, that he would marvei how 
she could Des.ow sach « beart as bers on a 
thougntless boy who to:k po interest ina 
her pursuits,and sne woulo fee! vexed with 
Ma‘nie for ber frivolity. Why did she nct 


fic herself to be the companion of the clever | 


man wno bed chosen ver for bis eii-? 


“1 em atraid we are in a maze snd don't 





know the way out,”” Wyatt Hemsley con- 
fided to bis betrothed one morning when 

had stolen awsy to the conservatory, 

Gerald and Sityl bent their s 
together over a pampbiet on the Semitic 
stone. ‘ are the best of frien but 
DO sooner give either of the a bint of our 


schemin an they will fy apart and no 
— cower will’ bring them together 
again.” 


Cannot we trust to clroumstances?’’ 

“You see,” objected Mamie’s jover, “1 
am ewivlly tired of playing at bide and 
seek. | want al! the worid to know tnat 
you are mine and I am thine.’’ 

“We mast not do anything rasbty,”’ 
Mamie decided. ‘‘1 am going down to tbe 
village after luncheon. I! you Jike to go 
tooand carry my cbarity basket, we oan 
have a nice quiet tai, and prrnape hit 
u corae plen tor bringing matters to a 
co imex 

But this was done for them daring their 
sbeence, Grandmammea Evstalie, though 
too deaf to bear a word without ber trun. 
pet, atill retained tie keenest of eyesight. 

he had seen the lovegiances exchanged 
between her pet Mamie and Captain Hens 
ley; she pad waiched sod approved their 
growing aff ction, and was firet dismayed, 
then wagioeely engry, when sbe saw the 
gallant captein’s pisce by Mamie's side 
usurped by the pale, :eserved scholar 
whom sbe lo.ked upon a the wilieso 


men. 

Sowre thing must bedoae to rs couse Mamie 
from the apelle cast upon her by this seoond 
Mepbistopheles, and grandmaums lorke4 
sround her for a more useful confidante 
than Mamie’s ecasy-tempered, :ndoient 
wotber. 

At last her choice fell upon Sibyl Har- 
dress, to whom she drew sucb a moving 
pictare of the bappv undersat-ndirg that 
reigned between Mamie and UOsptain 
Hemsley, before that wicked Mr, Ly. wtber 
came to the abbey, that when the agitated 
Sibyl made her escape she flew io the 
ulbrary, to ponder over what she bad [ eard. 

Here, however, her tears and her tiouble 
were witnessed by the sokholear, eho made 
_ preaence known wy hurrying to her 

6. 

‘“*Dear Mies Hardress, something or some- 
one bas grieved you, Can! be of any as. 
sistance ?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ she answered, frankly; ‘‘you oan 
tell me bow you, 80 wise beyond other 
men, can reconcile it to your eonsclence to 
wrong your friend, and win away from him 
the affection of the innocent girl who loved 
bim till you came between tnem.” 

“This is a strange charge! Who ils my 
accuser? That 1 have loved you, Mias Har- 
dreas, with ail wy heartand soul, | will 
not deny.”’ 

“7 am not spesking of myself,” cried 
Sibyl, orimeoning with shame; “but of 
Mainie and Captain Hemsley, They were 
on the ,potns of an engagement when 

Clee 
P “] mp raibie !’’ cried Gerald Lowther. ‘1 
— arrived here afew bourse before you, 
and Hemsley toid me—at least he hinted — 
that you were the iady of his ofeice. Af” 
for Mies Esdalle, it is true that I have beid 
several conversations with her, but the 
subject has always been you.”’ 

“Then grandwamma had madea ridicu 
lous mistake, and—what mast you think of 
me?’’ cried poor er hiding ber face in 
her hands. “i will go away to-morrow, 
and never again will ] be induced w med- 
die in the love affairs of otherr,’’ 

‘and 1 will go away too, lest 1 grow en- 
vious of bappiness it ie not my lot to 
share,’’ 


He kissed Siby!’s hand, relinquished it 
with a sigh, and sbe took a couple of steps 
toward the door; then came beck, having 
made s desperate resol ation. 

‘Mr, Lowtber, why did you leave Edin 
burgh so suddenly?” 

“Because sowe vile sianderer hinted 
that my fortune was my only attraction in 
your eyes,’’ 

‘ Gu, then, and found a college witb it. 
When you nave done that, | shall be free 
to say, Sibyl, I love you for yoursel!.”’ 

“Ah, say it now!" and she threw herself 
into bis arms. 

When Mamie ana her captain returned 
from the village snd sought their friends 
in tne library, there was a littie laughing 
and crying on the part of the young ladier, 
and the béartiest of handshekings on the 
part ofthe gentiemen. Then grandmam. 
ma was fetched, and first bewlidered, then 
delighted, with the tidings that ber con 
gratulations were being asked for by two 
paira of lovers instead of one, 

—— 

Some of the finest kid and satin sio0es 
for :adie8 gold in New York are wade by 
Alloncins, a French shoemsker. He was 
asked how he cleaned the delicate white 

148 he wes showing t& the writer, ‘‘With 

ozine aod brea’ crumbs,’’ was the reply. 
“Tnere is nothing that will do it su nicely, 
but care must ve taken in doing thie, A 
woolen rag 16 the best for the purpose § it 
is dipped in benz ne and then aiiowed to 
become almost dry. Woen it is si:nply 
damp it is jum right, With treaid of brewd 
crauinbs you can pow take off almost any 
stain or dirt on these shoes, except, of 
course, ink marks,’’ 

oe 2 

A Few weeks since a young man wes 
brovgut up before one of the poiice mag's- 
trates, charged with disorderly conduc’; 
the case, however, soon assumed a much 
more serious espect, it transpiring during 
tbe examination of a witness, that fir 
seversi weeks past the prisoner had been 
living upoo bis parents 

——— 

Man KIND loves mystery—a hole in the 
wrou0od exo w’sB more Wander tne ® Siar 
ine peevens 





The unpopolertty of marriage continues 
anabeted fn Engiand, and last year want) o 
firatin recent times in which, whilethe price 
of wneat fell, the marriage rate remained #\a- 
tionary, It is now 142 perthousand., Tie 
decline in the popularity of matrimony is 
ereatest with those who have already bat 
a-~e expei-noe of wedded life. He'eren 
1876 and 1896 the marriage rate fel! 12 per 
@cout. for wachelors «nd spinstersa, 27 per 
cent for widowers, 51 per cent. tor widows. 
The drop in the remarrisge of widows, 
however, is probably due to the giutt!ng of 
ero Ee market with surplus #pin- 


To atcoommodate those lovabie, be 
nevolent people who wust have jhe win- 
dows raised when they travel on the cars, 
& correspondent makes thie sugyertion in a 
Pitteburg t Let there be « 
com partwent inade in every cur, OF at ioant 
in one car on every train, for the lovers of 
fresh air and their own comfort at any cost 
to their neighbors, Let thi« compartment 
in winter be completely open to the wind, 
cinders and miscellaneous weather, In 
summer it might attract another tribe «f 
selfen cranks if the compartinen\ were her - 
moetically sealed. 


A significant note of the world's progress 
is furnianed by the fact that the Superin- 
tendent of the Census Godse it necessary to 
bave a special investigation made of the 
electrical indurtry. The advance in tits 
lime in the last decade haa been troly mar- 
velous. Ten years ago the telephone ani! 
electric light were just coming into une, 
and the punnograph was only a plaything. 
Electric m stors, ton, have practically been 
evolved ta this period, and the multitude 
of uses to which this agent bide fair to be 
appited suggests anlimited possib'|ities in 
the future, provided there are Kdisons to 
seize Upon them, 


Mr, Thomas Adama, jr., of New York, 
whose fortune was made in chewing gom, 
has no sympathy with Thome cata. On 
the top of the back fenoe that reparates tiie 
yard of bis Brooklyn mension (row that 
of bis neighbors, he bas had an electrio 
wire strung. Atoné point there ina break 
in the wire, three inohes long. The cut 
waike along the top of the fenoe on tho 
wire and as he steps acrom this break and 
puts one foot trustiully down cp the wire 
again itoompletes tbe circult, Ove somer- 
sault and a deed oat falin over the garden 
wall. The measure ia an extreme one, bit 
Mr, Adams has sworn that ‘there shall tio 
no ost carpivais on bis back lenoe, by 
gutm,’’ 


The Influence of the Kogiish ladios who 
wont Into trade as mill.uers wand crews 
kers a few years ago bas shown tteelf in 
some unexpected ways The newspapers, 
especially those devoted to fashion and ti. 
soolety pepers, treating the advent of the 
i ed ladies as a matter of news, pub iieved 
wach about them and thelr ri ora, that 
the regular advertinera Indigia tly 
manded thet similar notiog® ehould tw 
given to them; and, in cons quences, even 
the best pspere now show colun ne fi! od 
with articles in whieh there is sosrceiy 
scrap of real newa, and which the senaliie 
reader soon discovers are nothing more 
thav the frame in which some aavertise:'« 
name i: displayed. A® many of the so; - 
KO+ pose #61) Bimaliar goods, reprlioun are 
inevitabic; and as it ls impossible to make 
a seriow of pulfa really good reading, the 
writing bas felien into hande tur jem ate 
than thvee formerly employed, and ‘lie 
pepors bave gresily deterivraied, ILiatio 


Old mMOory, Varying Only in detail, tual the 
influence of the ‘reduced lady” \# Invar 

ably bad in any and every Oecupation. Arn 
for the noble milinere and dresemakers, 


more than one of them is pow gw nx 
through ‘be second sage of tho HMewn 
Harkpees story, and finds, too late, that 
friends betray, and now buy tuelr Lonnets 
of regular tradeswoinen. 


At alxteen minates past one o'eliock 
morning, after the last cabbie car ha» 
on the big bridge, ®n interesting cerem: 
taken pince at toe New York teruiuur 
the Brovklyp bridge. inan with «# 
tern ,Oes Carefully along the track louk 
for vaiurbles droppel by passe, yr r 
teripg the cars, he big mix ocloer ; 
of course, furpiehes (be oui Of Lie boii 
B00 jeolsem, Bnd BOWelluem® Lio fiud 4 
very Curious in character Ai! tio : L 

« 
4 


=< 


mén gather about to look on and era 
(heir JOKES, Bud Bee that the searcher o 
not get bold of sowe treasure in « 
they are not invited wo share. There is 4. 
Ways something found, Haudkeicth 
gloves, pleces of Jewelry, #61.6! 
pocketbook, sometinies the hat of « 
evriated individual, iota of cigar at 4 
and newspapers, and, if ik bap, eur ' 
tue end of w rainy vay, « vas _ 
ment of rubber overahoes, no Leo «! 
inute witnesses to the hasty srugele 
took pisos seven hours belore. | as) 
cneot tbe bridge men if ti.ey were + 
kpown to find « pair of rut vera, f 
be said, “and that’s the joke of ' 
weys odds you find. Ifthe peope » { 
Oniy beve some regerd for "se wien t 
orop thetr gel sbee we mig bt set vj 
ber store bere and mak ‘ 
fortunes,"’ 

a a 





We need net be sanauied 
even in tuia Oe fernrmiit 
fthe foeion era 
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THE NEW GARE. 








BY T, B. O. 





HEN Dick came to spend a day with 
George they sought high and low 
for a new game. 

First out of doors to see all the pets, and 
that took some time. Eech dog had to get 
a kind word and a bit of piay; and the cats 
Gid not like to be left out, so George and 
Dick got scraps of meat and cups of milk, 
and saw the d%gs wag their taille and beard 
the oats purr in a nice way ere they went to 
seck their pisy in the fields, 

Here stumps were put up, and betes and 
bali came forth; bat, ead to ssy, the rain 
came down st the same time, and a voice 
from the house brought the boys in. 

“To bad!’ said George with s stam. 
‘*Kaoh time I hare a friend it rains!'’ 

*Bué the rain does not come for that, my 
boy,” said Mr. Daie in a grave voice; ‘there 
is much need of it for those who are poor and 
must live by the work of their hands. One 
day of play je not mach togiveup. Go op 
stairs tili tea-time; you've got your horse 
up there.’’ 

Dick stood In the shade, as boys do when 
they go to see a iriend and are told that 
they are not in the right; bat at word of the 
norse George’s red face grew bright, and 
he cried— 

“Oume on, Dick; I know what we’!! do,’”’ 

And he went up the stairs at a bound, 
while Dick went next; Mr. Dale gave one 
look at them, then went to his roow to 
write. 

At the top of the house was a big bare 
room where te boys might play. There 
atood Dick’s borse and a few cbairs, 

“What do you want todo?”’ asid Dick. 

“Why,’’ sald George, as he brought his 
horse out, ‘*we’ll have a joust!’’ 

“A what?” oried Dick. 

‘Ob, you know what I mean; we'll be 
two knights, We'll meet in a lone dark 
wood—and we’ll break a lance for—oh, I 
don't know what, but just what the knights 
did it for in deys of oid." 

“Well, that’s good ! fight, and not know 
what for!’ said Dick with a laugh; but as 
George’s tace got red and cross at this, be 
sald — 

“J may, allright! We'll play what you 
like. There’s bat one borse fortwo knights, 
though!” 

“You oan have the horse,”’ said George 
in a grand way, ‘'1 will take a chair for my 
steed, and there, sir! 1 cast my glove on 
the ground !”’ 

With as much speed as he could, Dick 
got on to the horse, and George tied a siring 
to his chair to curb it. 

The fight was hot, the knights grew red, 
and at lest, when D.ck made a lunge, the 
horse made one too, and the chair fell; #0 
that there was no George to mest the weight 
of the lance—end, sad to say, the thing 
came on and went through a pane of glass. 

Ob dear! is there a sound that gives you 
a worse start than tbe fail of glass? You 
now how you iook ali round to see what 
you oan have done; and George got up 
from the floor, and feit no pain from his 
fall—it was eo much worse to bear the glass 
break. 

‘We shall catch it!” he said in a voice of 
woe, Then, when some time had gone by, 
he said— 

“Where can nurse be? | thought she 
would have been here by now !”’ 

Bat no nurse came, 

The two boys stood stil), their eycs on 
the bits of glass on the floor, till they heard 
a scream. 4 

“That's May's voice!’’ cried George. 
“Where can nurse be ?”’ 

They ran to the door and heard May 
scream once more. They made a rush for 
the room where the dear wee child should 
bave been with ber nurse, and found smoke 
all round ber, and no one there, 

“The rug!’ cried Dick. 

And they put the hearth rog round the 
child, who heid in her hand a box of lights, 
which had set fire to her clothes, 

The boys rang the bell as hard as they 
could, and nurse came with a piate in ber 
band, which she bad been down to get. 
Great was her fear when she saw toe smoke, 
and she threw her piate down to rush and 
try to save the child, who was only three 

years old. 

“What bave you done to her?” she said 
in an angry wey to poor George, who was 
20 sed to ce his aister in pain. 

Mrs. Dale came in, ber face qaile white 
with the fear that the child might be hart. 

“You heve ieft my dear child here—no 
one to care for her; 1 can see the box in 
ber band, and she bes lit a match You 





wish to bisme the boys—but it is your 
fault, I am quite sare, not theirs.” 

Poor May was very white and still, but 
the fire had sot burt her, as the boys bad 
put it ous with the rug. 

Nurse tried to say she was not to blame, 
bat she was not a good nurse, such as most 
of you bave, and Mra. Dale would not let 
ber stay. 

May got quite wel!, and when Dick next 
came to play he said— 

‘*W hat did you bear of that pane of glass?” 

‘Not a word,” said George, with a smile; 
“but they ssid we must bave our next 
joust in the feld—so, just for fan, let os 
take the old horse out.” 

**Yea, to be sure!” said D'ck witb gles; 
“but thie time I must have the chair! and 
I’m sure you will knock me down on the 
grass, for the chair will stick I’ 

“Well, the grass won't burt you balf as 
much es the floor burt me when | feli P’ 
said George, with a lsugh. 


MAI NO@S REWARD. 








BY MINNIE DOUGLAS. 





wits biack hair and eyes, and a yel- 

lowieh brown skin. She was only 
ten years old, yet every morning at sunrise 
she would be up and on ber way to market, 
where she bought the best fruit and flowers 
sbe could for her money, and arranging 
them in a large fiat basket (which she 
carried on her head, or on the palm of ber 
hand) she would trudge about three miles 
slong a dusty road to the steps o! the Gol. 
den Temple, where she sat al! day, selling 
her fruit and fluwerr. 

Mai Noo was dressed very prettily. She 
wore a piece of rich violet silk folded 
around her body, #0 as to farm a sort of 
skirt, a tight filting white cotton jacket, 
and a flowered yellow silk scarf was loose 
ly thrown over the shoulders, 

The Golden Tempie was the pride and 
delight of the whole of Barmah. The top 
part of it which was thirty hve feet high, 
was said to be crammed full of diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies, pearls, aod other precious 
stones. 

And all around it were little golden bells, 
which rang with every breeze. Standing 


M*: NOO was a iittie Burmese girl, 


upon e bill, the golden spire-shaped pagodas, | 


flashing in the sunskine, was seen by all 
the inbabitants of the city of Rangoon, 

Tue flights of steps leading up to it were 
covered by a fantastically painted roof, and 
on either side of the steps sat groups of 
women and girls dressed in bright colored 
silks, selling fruit and flowers, toys and 
candles, 

“I do hope the lady with the little gol- 
den sun will be bere to-day!” said Mal 
Noo to a girl who was selling toy tigers 
a few steps above her. 

‘*W hatever do you mean?’ 

“Why, that pretty white lady who so 
often buys my fruitand flowers, The first 
time she ever spoke to me she took out 
of ner bodice a little round fiat gold thing, 
and looked at it. When I asked her what 
it waa, she said it was called a watch, and 
by looking at it you could tell the time of 
the day just as we can by Jooking at the 
sun in thesky. i should so like to have a 
littie sun of my own, just like that,’’ 

“These white people have all sorts of 
queer things, and dress in such a funny 
way, I don’t like them at all,” said Mai 
Noo’s friend sullenty, 

‘*Here she comes!’’ cried Mai Noo, “and 
she hasthe little boy with her. But she 
don’t see me because of all the crowd of 
people coming to see the temple.”’ 

There certainly was a crowd, and a very 
strange-looking crowd too, not only of 
Burmese, but of Siamese and Shans as 
well, 

The Siamese women were very funny- 
looking, having their hair cut short and 
standing up like s brush on the top of the 
head, and the Shans wore bats neariy as 
big as umbreilas, the women carrying their 
ohildren on their backs. 

Bat it seemed as if the day was to be an 
unfortunate one for poor little Mai Noo, 
for no one bought of her, as abe sat still, 
looking out eagerly for the white lady to 
come back from the temple, 

Toe girl who sold the toy tigers seemed 
also to be expecting the return of the white 
lady with ber littie boy, for she picked out 
the biggest of her tigers, and placed them 
at the most conspicuous part in her small 
stall, 

They were ali jointed, and a string fas- 
tened to each joint was attached to a piece 
of wood above, so that by moving this 
wood the tiger could be made to oreep or 
spring, and ite hideous red jaws would 
siowly open, and display sharp horribie- 
looking teeth that seemed to hunger for 
prey 








Presently the lady and her little boy 
were seen coming down the steps. Directly 
the child esught sight of the brightly 
painted tigers be darted towards the stall. 
The Burmese girl, wishing to excite bis in- 
terest stil! more, pulled at the strings of the 
tigers, which made them look so borribly 
envage and life-like thet the obild, seized 
with tright, started beck, and stumbling, 
fell down the stone steps, and would heve 
rolled down the entire fight, hed not Mai 
Noo, jamping up quick as thought, caught 
the Little feilow in her arma. He was not 
much hurt, and was soon consoled by bis 
mother’s caresses, and one of Mai Noo’s 
eweetest oranges. 

“I can never repay you for saving my 
child’s life,” said the lady to Mai Noo, 
“pat I should so much like to give you 
something besides money that wil! remind 
you of me, especially as we are going far 
away to our own country. Do tell me 
what you would like?” 

Mai Noo dropped ber eyes for a few 
minates, and then looking up, pointed to 
the lady’s wateh and said: 

“Caan you spare me your little gold 
sun?”’ 

The next minute the watch, fastened to 
a gold chain, was clasped round her 
neck, and she was listening to explena- 
tions such as how to tell the time by it, 
and bow to wind it up. 

And very proud and happy she felt 
going home that night with a large 
sum of money to give to ber ftatber and 
mother, and the littie gold watch to keep 
for her very own. 


——-S 








A Kine's YouTs.—Tne count de Bri. 
enne gives us a good inst.noe of the truth 
of Wordsworth’s famous line, ‘‘The child 
is father of the man.” 

Whe the count was eight years old, he 
and his brother were made pages to King 
Louis XIV., then in his sixth year. At 
their first interview with the boy sovereign 
they were received by Madame de Lasalle, 
who had been appointed guardian of the 
king. She bad a pike in one band, and 
with the other beat a drum at the head of a 
number of pages who were under ber com- 
mend, A sword hung by her side, and a 
large hat with black feathers covered her 
head. Having piaced aimusket on the 
shoulders of the young Briennes, she made 
them give a military salute, and then kissed 
them. 

After that the pages went through their 
exercises, which greatly pleased the child 
Louis, who was still dreased in a pinafore, 
He was always beating adrum, and as soon 
as his little bands could hold the sticks he 
had a kettle-drum in front of him, which 
he was constantly drubbing. 

On another occasion the Queen Regent 
(Louis's mother, who acted as sovereign 
until be was old enough to govern) gave 
him a chariot drawn by eight horses to 
amuse himself with. 

At this time there was bitter strife be- 
tween tne court and the people of Paris, 
and this ill feeling ended in the civil war 
of the Fronde, 

Young Louis, it appeared, was think- 
ing more of these quarrels than of his 
chariot. When his mother made him her 
present, the Count de Brienne saw the 
king was crying, ‘bat not like a child,’’ 
for the tears were of anger such as grown- 
up men might shed. 

“Why do you cry, dear master?’”’ asked 
Brienne, kissing the king’s hand. 

“] shall not always be a child,’’ an- 
swered Louis. ‘‘Be slient; I wish no one 
should notice my tears. But these rogues 
(the people who opposed the court poiicy 
and hed retired to Bordeaux) shall! not al- 
ways dictate to me. { shall punish them 
as they deserve. Meanwhile be ailent,and 
do not betray my confidence,’’ 

Daring these years of party fight Louis 
found his chief pleasure in building a for: 
in the palace garden. This fort having 
been constructed, it was defended by one 
group of his young friends and attacked 
by another. 

If such were his surroundings as a 
baby, and such his ideas as a lad, it need 
not surprise us that when Louis pecame 
the ‘Grand Monarch’”’ he deluged many 
countries of Europe in biood. 


—~—<aillie 





As Evipgsnos.—An Irish soldier on 
seniry-duty had orders to aliow no one to 
smoke near bis post. An cfficer with a 
lighted cigar spproached, whereupon Pat 
boldly challenged him and ordered him to 
pus it out at once, The officer, with a 
gesture of disgust, threw away bis cigar; 
but mo sooner was his back turned than 
Pat picked it up and quietly retired to his 
sentry box. The cficer, happening to look 
round, observed se beautiful cloud of smoke 
issuing from the box, and, tarning back 


he at once challenged Pat for smoking on | 











duty. “Smoking, is it, sur?’ said Pat, 
‘‘Bedad, and I’m only keeping it to show 
it to the corporal woven be comes as evi. 
dence agin you!’ 





Ix Cases OF SUDDEN /LLNEss.—It is 
not easy in a sbort space to lay down in- 
structions of this kind. But the following 
principies may, in most cases, be salely 
acted on. 

lf the case occurs in a crowded cburch or 
other place, and especially if the patient be 
a lady, it may be considered a mere faint 
ing; and the best way of relieving that isto 
lay the patient down If possible, use a fan 
and the smeiling bottle, and as soon as the 
patient has recovered a littie remove her 
into the open air, 

The case of a man found insensible is al- 
together of a graver complexion. Even 
here the generally safe thing ia to lay bim 
down on hia side, keeping the head a littie 
raised; to loosen anything about the neck; 
allow air to play upon the patient; and send 
for the nearest doctor, 

it the patient is quiet and pale, and can 
swallow, alittle wine and water, or spirit 
and water, may be given, pending the doc- 
tor’s arrival. 1f he isin violent convulsion, 
with foaming at the mouth, the great duty 
of the bystenders is to control the move- 
ments of the patient so tbat he donot injure 
bimeself; to loosen the neckerchief; allow 
plenty of air to circulate, and await the ar- 
rival ofa doctor, The patient cannot swal- 
low in this condition, and tue fit will in all 
probability pass off in a few minutes, 








A GREAT PITy,.—A Ciergyman wanting 
occupation, On hearing that there was no 
preaching in the asylum in a certain city, 
sought tke Opportunity todo some good 
there, Atbis firat service he was very 
mauch gratified to observe the attention that 
one of the patients paid to his sermon; and 
be went away and told some of hin friends 
that be had found avery hopeful field of 
labor in the asylum, which had been ne- 
giected too long. The next Sunday he 
noticed the same inient expression on the 
face of hishopeful listener. again the next 
Sunday the s me man gave eager attention, 
In the sermon the old story bad been re. 
lated about Hindoo women casting their 
children intothe Ganges. The iinister 
sougbt an opportunity after service fora 
personal conversation with his eager list- 
ener. The patient grasped his band warm- 
ly, and said, “I couldn’t help thinking 
while you were telling that story that it 
was a great pity your mother didn’t chuck 
you into the river when you were a baby.”’ 








THE Sians.—A colored man was busily 
engaged in sawing some wood for a Gal ves- 
ton gentlomen. The ‘‘man and brother’? 
had a large Masonic breast-pin on his sabirt- 
bosom, 

“Do you cclored masons and white 
masons affiliate?”’ 

“Don’t fillvate worth a cent,” 

‘*W hat’s the reason?’”’ 

*“Danno, boss, but I’s tried it. Dar is 
a bar-keeper in dis town what toted dis 
heah berry same emblem, I was in dis- 
tress; badn’t had adram al! dat mornin’, 
I cum in and gabe de distress signal.”’ 

‘Did ne respond?”’ 

“He didn’t respond right, He mades 
motion at de doah wid one hand,and reacb- 
ed under debar, 1 made de sign once 
moah, and be fetched me between de 
shoulders wid de bung starter jes’ as I was 
gettin’ out de doab.”’ 





A GIBL OF THE AGE.—A New York pa- 
per thus describes a specimen of this genus 
in that city:—She went to the theatre and 
two parties in one evening, carried on three 
filrtations at each, and the next day refused 
three offers of marriage, accepted two and 
broke off three previous engagements, 
read four novels, wrote two letters and one 
hundred notes of invitation, practised her 
music lesson, made herseif a new waterfall, 
ate break/ast, lunch, and dinner enough 
for two milkmen, took a walk on Fifth 
Avenue, bought two pounds of French 
candy and ate it, rode to the Central Park 


witb one of her lovers, and walked bome 
with the other, 


TROUSERS AND Hats,—There isachan;ze 
in tue siyles of trousers and bate, The mili- 
tary cot prevails ¢verywhere among the 
best tailors, New York has set the fasbion 
in this respect, and London has followed 
it, The loose and baggy trousers of a year 
8g°, which were made smaller around the 
foot then around the knee, have given 
place to a straight up and-down line anda 
closer fit tothe knee, The bell crowned 
bats bave disappeared, though the beavers 
of to-day havea slight ciroular cut to the 








crown anda curitothe rim that reminds 
them 
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LOVE AND I. 





BY a. B. 


Love laid his beart to mine 
To still ite sudden pain, 
For peace is never more 
Where once bis head bas lain. 


He cast bis bow aside, 
And wide the arrow flew. 

**Poor heart, poor bear |'' hecried, 
**l will not shoot it through !'’ 


I stooped and kissed bis eyes, 
And knew that he was fair; 
And, at my feet, | saw 
His arrow lying there, 


I raised itin my band, 
I held it ap on bigh, 

And planaged it in my beart, 
Without @ moan or cry. 


And love went out alone, 
The while the arrow stayed, 
For only love can heal 
The wounds that love has made, 
$$ 


FLOUWESS IN HISTORY. 





The Passion fl>wer was a native of the 
forests of South America, and first intro- 
duced to our notice by a Mexican, an Au- 
gustiniaa triar, who brought a drawing of 
the flower thought to bear in so many re- 
spects a resemblance to the several acces- 
sories of our Saviour’s passion and death. 

When showa toa writer on sacred sutj cc's 
at Rome, 1610. he forebore to make any al- 
lusion to them in his works, until further 
confirmation arrived from New Spain, 
when some Dominicans at Bologna en- 
graved and published the drawings re. 
ceived, with their description. 

The crown of thorns, three nails, blood- 
red fringe of filaments (representing the 
scourge), the column of flageliation, five 
spots of blood, leaves like spears having 
round spots beneath them, denoting the 
thirty pieces of silver, and the seed-verse)s, 
or sponge for the vinegar, all attracted no- 
tice, as the beautiful blossoms hung trom 
the branches cf the forest trees. Tne pas- 
sion flower is also a native of Peru, but 
the upper petals there are of a tawny hue. 
lis white petals typified the white robe and 
purity of Corist, observing that as it would 
fain climb upwards, but cannot witbout 
support, and his weakness must be supple- 
mented with Divine power from on high. 

The ancient name for the primrose was 
Paralisos, from the name of a son of Pria- 
pus and Fiora, who dying of grief at the 
loss of his betrothed Melicerta, was rescued 
from death by his parents, and transformed 
into ‘the primrose, that forsaken dies.’’ 
Chaucer called it the ‘‘Primerole,”” derived 
from the old French Primeverole, the first 
spring flower. 

The Ree of Sharon is familiar by name 
to all students of the Scriptures; but it 
seems to be an error to associate that typi- 
cal flower with the rose of our gardens. 
The rose of Scripture is believed to have 
been the tulip. The socallea “Rose ot 
Jericho,’’ brought from the ‘‘Oasa Nuova’’ 
Coavent of Jerusalem, are only called 
roses because their little branches cur) in 
wards, and assume a round rose shape. 

Amongst the ancients the rose was dedi 
cated to Venus. According to Caltullus, 
the pink coloring was due to its blusning 
for the wound its thorns inflicted on the 
foot of the goddess when she hastened to 
the aid ot Adonis. Brides and bride. 
grooms were crowned with chaplets of 
white and red roses, Roman brides wear 
ing them in combination with myrtle bios 
soms. Indeed, there were no public tes 
tivities into which they did not enter. 

The ‘“Roeary,”’ introduced by 8t. Dom: 
nic, was attributed to the legend, that s 
chaplet of roses was thrown to him by the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. [In the first instance 
it consisted of a string of beads composed 
of rose leaves, compressed ia moulds in 
that /orm. 

The phrase, ‘‘a bed of roses,’’ has refer- 
ence to a once existing tact, for, the Greeks 
and Romans had their beds and cushions 
stufied with them. There is a pretty tra 
dition ascribed to Z roaster, that the rose 
was free trom thorns urtil the coming into 
the world of Ahrimanes, the evil spint. It 
is greatly esteemed in Persia, where there 


game 





plant which attains . height of twenty test, 
&nd the geiden rayed fi -wers often measure 
& footand a half in diameter. Numerous 
representations ot them, made im pare gold, 
were found by the early Spanish invaders 
of Peru im the’ Temples of the Sun, the 
workmanship of which was periectly ex 

quisite, so much so as to outvalae by far 
their weight in that precious metal. The 
priestesses were crowned with these; they 
wore them im their bosoms and carried 
them in their hands as emblems of the 
sun. Some adopt the theory that the sua. 
flower wes so designated because of its 
ever turning towards the sun; but an old 
author writing in 1507 says: ‘Some have 
reported it to turn with the sunne, which | 
could never observe... but I think it was 
tO called because it resembles the radiant 
beams of the sunne.”’ 

Marguerite de Valois, sister of Francis I 
ot France, chose the sunflower for her de 
vice, ‘to show that her heart was devoted 
to God; thu flower bearing the greatest ai 
finity to the sun by the similarity of iw 
rays and leaves, and that it turns to where 
He moves.”’ Thus she signified, he con- 
tinues, ‘*how she directed ali her thoughts, 
will, and affections toward the great sun, 
which is God.”’ 

How the Taistle became the symbol 0: 
Sco.land, we need scarcely relate, yet 
some reader may not have heard that ap 
attempt being made to surprise the Bootch 
army at night, on the memorabie occasion, 
by the invading Danes, one of the latter 
trod on a pricky’ thistle, and his invulun 
tary exclamation roused some waketul 
ones, who, flying to armé, drove out the 
enemy. 

Last but not least is that lowly growing 
and sweet amongst the sweetest of fi wers, 
the Violet. Atthe games of Toulouse a gol 
den violet was awarded for the best pvem. 
When the unfortunate foundress was un 
dergoing imprisonment, she sent her em 
blem to her knight to be worn as a woken 
of her constancy, and thenceforth it was 
adc peed (with a singular significance) by 
the Troubadours. In the olden days of 
‘‘Merrie Eogland,’’ it told the same swry 
frum those presenting it, and in ths reign 
ot Charles II, it was reputed by doctors to 
cure consumption. Piiny affirmed tbat a 
chaplet of violets was a preventive of bead 
ache. Asa iamily badge it nas adup.ed 
by the Bomapartes, from the time o! the 
exile to Elba of Napoleon 1, and it is said 
that the ex- Empress Eugenie appeared ono 
evening decorated with a profusion of 
them, during the time that her future hus- 
band was paying her his addresses, as sig- 
nificant of her intention to accept his suit 
At the touching funeral of her son, the 
Prince Imperial, it was notioed that the 
c fia, drawn 0a & gun carriage, was cov 
ered with violeta, and an arch composed oi 
them surmounted the head, several feet in 
height. Asanembiem of sweetness, un 
obtrusive and lowly, the suitability of the 
flower is very obvious; as to that of ‘‘con- 
stancy,””’ the idea seems obscure, 


Brains of old, 


Pertection is the point at which ali 
should aim, 

D n’t grow] at this world until you are 
sure of a better one, 

To believe everything, is weakness; to 
believe nothing is folly. 

Tne forgiveness of injuries, isa lesson 
not less important than dificult, 

Wisdum, goodness, and tranquility of 
mind, are solid and enriching benefits, 

True generosity remembers benefits re- 
ceived, and forgets those it has conferred, 

It requires much virtue to refrain from 
injuries, but more to suppress resentment. 

The worli seldom does justice to merit, 
but always fiatters what is called good fortune. 

He who watches to do an injury to an- 
other, may be almost certain to injure bimeeif, 

Impious and high minded prosperity is 
often applauded, and virtuous humility despisec. 

It the ages of men were determined by 
their virtues, many lives would be short indeed, 

Meekness, modesty and humility, are 
graces entirely independent of the shape of the 
body. 

It is not uncommon for people to censure 











Femininities. 





FRasculinities, 





Bae who swims in sin will sink in sor 


Life isa journey, and death a return 
home, 


Better reap two days too soon than one 
too late. 


it @ woman hadn’t her weax points she 
would be an angel. 


lt is no sin to be tempted; the wicked 
pees lies in being overcome. 


Wash giidiwe in water in which onion 
has been boiled and dry with a soft cloth, 


It is the uomarried lady who can give 
her sisters points on the art of how to manage a hus- 
band. 


That pradery which survives youth and 


beauty resembies a scarecrow leftin the ficids after 
barvest. 


Nothing is so contagious as example; we 
are never either much good or much evil without 
imitators, 


Fasnion’s decree is that to be in style 
every lady must weara huge violet of colored vel- 
vet centred by a sparkling diamond, 


It is the p>puiar jbelief that if there was 
& woman, instead of a man, in the moon, lunar his- 
tory would no longer be seoret to us, 


To preserve eggs dip them in melted 
lard, wax or tallow, and pack them in sand or saw- 
dust, with the small end downwards, 


lt is a good ides for « tail woman to have 
ber kitchen table and ironing board a littie higher 
then ordinary. It will eave many a backache, 


A deserted wile attracts but little atten 
tiom, but adeserted husband gets the sympathy o 
allthe widews, old maids and newspapers in the 
country. 


Glasses and dishes wipe to perfection 
when washed in very hot water. Use a dish mop, 
soap shaker and iron Gish washer. These siso expe- 
dite the labor, as very hot waver can be used, 


Give the girls a chance! Widen their 
horison, dispel their sentimentality, and do not shut 
them away from young mean of their own station in 
life. Then we shall hear less about ‘‘:unaway mar- 
riages.** 

When a bride writes home that she is 
kept busy her folks say that the poor thing is worked 
to death, and when she says that she has nothing to 
do they say that he neglectsber. iis hard for a new 
husband to please his wife's kin, 


Teacher: ‘‘ Will some member explain 
how we hear things?’ isright sprig: ** Somebody 
tells pa something down town, then pa telis it to ma 
as @ profound secret, then matelis it at the sewing 
society meeting, and then we ai! hear it,’’ 


A diminutive oddity is a large pin of va 
riegated gold representing a country market basket. 
Showing through s jagged hole at the bottom of the 
receptacie isthe grinning face of a black enamel 
mouse, while another is seen climbing over the top. 


Mrs. Greeneyes: ‘It is useless for you 
to attempt to deceive me. Imagine my feelings 
when I finda bionde bair on your coat when you 
know my hair is biack.’’ Mr. Greeneyes: ‘*Well, 
my Gear, if you don’t like it why don't you bieach 
your bair?’’ 


A lew years ago a fashionable table was 
20 piled with high dishes that it was impossibie to 
see one’s vis-a-vis without peeping under the 
heavily laden silverand giaseware, Now a table is 
cousidered vulgar when not laid in a low, simple 
manner, 


Tommy had learned to tel) time. and his 
mamma gave hima beautiful wateh. ‘'What time 
is 1t?** asked the proud young mamma. ‘Quarter 
pastsix.’’ ‘*You are mistaken; it ts half past six.’’ 
*“*How giad I am!'’ ** Why so?’’ *'l bave loved 
you a quarter of an bour longer,’’ 


Ao Englishman who came to this coun- 
try 30 years ago, leaving a wile at hume to whom he 
soon after ceased writing, was amazed on a recent 
Sunday, at bis boarding house in Conoes, N Y., by 
coming face to face with her. They eyed each other 
fora moment and then embraced, She had been 
searching for years for him, gvoing [from wwn to 
town all over the country. 


(fhe decoration for chairs, to take the 
place of the scarf and old-fashioned tidy, is a small, 
flat cushion or head-rest, attached by straps of rib- 
bor to another still smaller, which balances the 
first, as one cushion bangs !n tromtand the other be- 
bimud the back of the chair. These head-rests and 
shoulder-rolls are made of silk, plush and many art 
fabrics, and the hand paiating and embroidery on 
some of them are ex4ulsite. 


Tne well-bred girl] doesn’t say she hates 
women, and she bas some good, true friends among 
them. She does not accept @ valuable present trom 
apy man unless she expects to marry bim, She 
doesn’t scorn the use of the needle, and expects 
some day to make clothes for very little people who 
will be very dear to her, She doesn't want to be- 
come a man, and she doesn't try to imitate him vy 
wearing stiff hats, smoking cigarettes, and asing an 
occasional big, big LD. : 

‘Are you fond of duck ?’’ asks a writer 
in a Chicago paper, who then goes on to say: ‘ Do 
you sboot your game or buy it? If you buy it, how 
do you kaow it is young or old! Do you want to 
know? I'll tell you. Take the duck and hold it at 
arm's length, straight from the shoulder, by the 
lower partof the bill If the bill breaks irom where 
it Joins the meat them the duck is young. |i & 
doesn't, don't buy it. The duck being old the meat 
is tough, and the bill is too firmly hung to break, It 
is an infallible ruie.’’ 


‘You mean a dog collar,’’ said a New 


York reporter to the omatecient society man. ‘No, 
sir; { mean a dog ring. You see, fashionabie people 








It things were done twice all would be 
wise. 


Oa their own merits modest men are 
dumb. 


He who looks well to himself never lacks 
business. 


Years do not make sages; they only 
make old men. 


It a woman's face is her fortune, a man's 
cheek is frequently his. 


You hardly ever fad a fool who does not 
think he knows all about it. 


A short acquaintance—the man who is 
always wanting to borrow money. 


It is vain tora maa to be born fortunate 
if be be unfortenate ta his marriage. 


Suver letter clips are sometimes formed 
of a monogram of the owner's initials. 


Silver nuiders tur Dillard chal& are among 
the appropriate novelties of the season. 


Tne mou of we wwe man is in his 
heart; the heart of a fool is in his mouth, 


He woo w only Juss crusi; who upon 
the earth could live were all Judged justiy? 


Pailosopay i only valuabie when it 
serves for the law of life, not tne ostentation of sci- 
ence, 


Many & child goes astray, not because 
there isa want at bome, but simply because home 
lacks suashiae, 


An idea in gold cuff buttons that w.!! 
certainly take is an Indian clab aad a dumbbell 
linked together, 


Pernaps there is nothing so touching 
about a emali child as ite bands alter it bas been 
making mad pies. 


George: ‘‘How is your suit with Mus 
De Pink progressiog?"' Jack: *' Fisely. Whea I 
call now her Gog wage its tall." 


Tae strengta vt a young lady's opp si- 
Ulom to emokiag depends upon whether it is her 
brother or some other youag maa. 


Ot « fancitul order is & paper-cutter 
made to represent a riding-whip, with a sliver ban- 
die, and the biade of torvwise sheil.,. 


Oae embrace, says & cautious suitor, is 
worth a dosen love letters, because it cannot be in- 
troduced in a breach of promise sult. 


The average man is turgotten in two 
days after bis funeral; if he bas been a good man, 
and worked hard ali his life, he is remembered two 
weeks. 


Ready to back anything. Host: ‘' Can 
you ride, Mr. Lightfootr’’ Kasy guest: ** Hider I 
belong Wo 14 secret societies, Bring on your muse 
teaog.'' 


A male reformer may be defined as a 
man who has madeafailure of business, and a ie- 
male reformer as woman who has made a faliure of 
marriage. 


Inciuded in the array of fancy goods now 
shown |e a paper-weigut, composing a Bedouin Arab 
striving to reach the summit of a jagged edged roek 
of crysal, 


Among the quaint in call bells is an 
equilibrist, who, while on his back, is balancing on 
his feet an onyx ball mounted by 6 trick dog, the lat- 
ter spinning around cach time a call is made. 


Wealthy old gent: ‘What! Marry my 
daughter! You are being supported by your 
father.’’ Buitor: **Yes, sir; but my father is tired of 
supporting me, and | thought I'd better get inw an- 
other family.'’ 


Old trend, to « grief-stricken widow: ‘'I 
hope my old friend Junker was fully prepared to 
go.’’ Widow, with ber bandkerchief w her eyes: 
**Fally prepared? Yes indeed! He was insured in 
hail a dosen companies,'’ 


Quite a novei acquisition to the library 
is a heavy bronze duck's head, the neck of which is 
ornamented with colored cloths, while the mouth 
opens with e spring, thus forming a combination 
paver weight, peawiper and letter clip. 


The average woman sees no one from 
daylight w dark but her husband and her children. 
Her husband never taike Siate aGairs to her. if he 
hears Gown town that some man has run off with 
another man’s wile, be telis her of it, and then com 
plains afterward that she talks scandal. 


The term ‘‘Jobnaie,’’ which was origin 
ally coined in | don, ls now very generally used 
ia New York to describe the peculiar class of pallid 
youngsters who hang sround stage doors and [re- 
quent burlesque theatres. The distinction beteren 
a Johnanie and a dude seems W be that the former has 
money, 


One day recently, says a corresponden', 
we were dining at a Strand restaurant, noted fur its 
excellent cookery and bad waiting. At the neat 
table sat a middle-aged gentioman and bis littie sou, 
the latter endeavoring to sseuage the pangs of hun 
ger by devouring bread, At iast, his patience quite 
exhausted, the littic fellow said, ‘'Papa, why doo ¢ 
you kick up « jolly row, the same as you dv at 
home?’* 


A Bolivar, Mise., dispatch says: ‘'Tne 
ball aiven by the young men of Benoit was univer- 
sally scored a success by ail in atiendance. The 
heavenly spheres shone forth ia their transceniant 
beauty on this Thursday night, seeming ta perfect 
harmony with the brilliancy of the event, and 
through med and mire trom Ureenviile w K> elaie 
the creme de isa creme of the Mississippi Deita came 
to participate im the terpsichorean fetc.'' 





One ot the latest Parwian novelties to 


is a feast held in its honor, lasting the | oisers for faults to which they are themselves a4- | who love their pete tired of gold and silver and stud- | arrive bere isa candieboider of & ‘‘racy’’ desert; 
whole time that the flower remains in | dicted. ded collars, 0, after much leboriouws brain search- | on. Standing on four hoofslse large bursesti- 
2 . . : ‘ ing, they hit upon the idea of a jeweled ring.’ from which rises a two iach rod, with an inoverte 
, = , no 
bloom; and pelting with them is a favorite Being positive in Judgment to ~ is aaah: a-ak tr daieee i Edeteseintemione Gm, Bebiet Gin ob 
The world tamed ‘‘attar’’ which proofthat we sbali not be ofa diferent opisicn to- when in action?’ **it jen't for the leg it’s for the the way, le encircied by the last fear s 
morrow. ’ jon’t you thiak th lewels w excite the stands a tall steel rod, from wh . re - 

th " ifact t bas made | ' 1 — 

EE fom ten i The superficial often applaud vanity and cupidity of dog stealers? ndoubiediy. B you sieel epurs, holding ¢ gasses oe is 
them a vaiuabie articie of commerce weakness, when they fancy they are sdmiring and must remember they w r ~ worn by animals as ret Te be ce . P elow 

Tre magnificent Sunflower isa herbaceous ! approving virtue. WED GS WEEE SINS Oo LES Cate OF Chemesives sees a = 
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Recent Book Jssues. 
1a ponte lonty Grevitiors great, work, 


this oy, to sell at the very low price of 
twenty live cents a copy. 


FRESH PERIODIOAIA, 


Caseell’'s Family Magazine begina the 
Now Year with an attractive Januery nam- 
ber. The opening chapters of three serial 
stories are given, each sdmirably illus. 
trated. Besides thease there are short 
stories of exeeiiont quality. In the way of 
descriptive articles there are “The A io 
A*peot of Raliwaye,” illustrated; “Amerti- 
can Fariniog for Women,” iliustrated, and 
“A Wonder of the North,” by which is 
meant the famous Forth bridge which the 
North British Katiway Company have un- 
Certaken to build ecrom the Frith of Forth. 
© ‘er articles inolude recipes for making 
4 D cliencian J the oot Tea Tabie,"’ 

.ondon an aris hion letters, poetry 
and muoch oraetiesl information in the 
‘Gatherer’ department. The frontispiece, 
printed in tint, t# eatled “The Brides- 
matde.’’ Caseeli & Company, publishers, 
New York, 


The Ohristmas ([).eamber) namber of 
The English TUustrated Magazine, with 
lj) pages, If au exodeding:y inte: esting 
vue, and many of tts articles are profusely 
and very beautifully iliastrated, Ite frontis- 
me “All Hands to the Pamp,'’ ts e epir- 
telly executed copy of H, 8. Tuke’s 
orlebrated picture, The opening paper 
‘From Moor to Sea,"’ is a grapbie ilius- 
trated descriptive aod historical sketch of 
the wiid and romantic oourse of the Dart 
from ita soorcein Dartmoor to its oo fla- 
enoe with the sea at Dartinouth. Rev. 
Harold Kylett contributes an interesting 
and fuily iilueteated paper about the manu. 
facture of ‘Neils and Chains” in the 
‘Black Country” of Kugiaad, Hugh Thom 
won has five es of him characteriatic 
plotures, illustrating "On dear, what oan 
the matter be?’ There are two anusually 
good stories, “A Modern Problem,” by 
Nheidon Olarke, and ‘Le Malette,” by W. 
Ciark KRusseli. G, EK Lodgeoontributes an 
ariicié of lively interest about ‘‘Poachers 
Kurred and Feathered,” richly illustrated 
There's a beautiful story for children, by 
Mary Vernon, entitled “The Goiden Dach 
shunde.” An arttole of peouliar interest is 
contributed by Janes Baker, “In the 
Peloponnesus,”’ tilaetrated by Walter 
Crane, ‘Toere are eae panes music, giv 
ing a “Oycle ot Six Love Lyrios,’’ good 
poems, and several otber articias all on in. 
ne ing subjects, Mac.nilian & Co., New 
Pork, 


—— «i 


Tuk DatTK —When ripe, the date hase 
Pleassit tate, not unlike the fig, but if 
Kathered too early the Mavor is apt \) be 
astringent. The Arabs prepare a kind of 
meal from this frait, by hardening it in the 
sun. The young leaves of the date tree are 
also eaten with (emon juice as a salad, 

W ben the date-tree is perforated, a kind 
of white sap, Known ee “‘date-miik,’’ is ob. 
tained. ‘This liquid possesses a very agree 
abie, sweet tasie, and is given to sick per 
sons, The hard stones found inside the 
dates, are ommnert by the Arabs as fooa 
for cattle, after they have been crushed 
and softened in water, 

Hopes and sais are also made by the 
Aruba from the filaments whioh arise from 
the atuinps of the branches, T also 
weave t.te and similar articles from the 
old leaves. The wood of the date-tree i+ 
very durable, and is employed for beams 
of houses, aod elunilar pur 

The date-tree often grows to a bundred 
foetin height, aad ie very profitable to the 
natives of (be Countries where it grows, as 
it requires no attention, and will thrive as 
wellonu sandy as on cultivated solis, 

later are nourishing, though rather hard 
of digestion, but when eaten In exoess, are 
liable to cause headaches and affections of 
tieskin. 


= ——— Oa 


PHRERK IS NOTHING veW this season In 
ride’aor wedding oxke, exoept the addit 
‘al avcirdupots The present fancy 
more strong anit 
npactthan usual, and better fitted for 
ue exciting dramain which tt figures with 
t.e parties who are courageous enougd to 
eatit, The foolieh bebit in whic giris ta- 
dulge of wrapping wedding-ocake in brown 
paper and piactog it under their pillows to 
dream Upon i* @ most dangerous one and 
should be abolished, Many cases might be 
cilcd wiere an unsuspecting motber, find. 
jing tue paper parcel under ber daughter's 
pillow, careveasly throws it out of the win. 
dow, aud the neighbor’s hired man is 
knocked into eternity. 
 ———— 


PeTROLEUM,.—"Petroleum,” says ® oor 
responcent, «was Known, and even re 
fined, long before it was used in lamps, 
A lrenchinan is sald to have spent years 
in valn endeavors to construct a lamp in 
wiich the vew oil would burn without 
ei king. Accident belped him at laa’. 
Vexod by faiore, be had dreined bis wine- 
fiask—a iong-necked, thin bottie, like oil 
tlanke—and eet 1t down on the tabieeo hard 
as to break the giass bottom. He then 
chanced to catch Itup and hold ft over the 
Nanue of bie smoking lamp, The smoke 
ceased’, and be saw that what he sought at 
was four d.” 


! 
1 
keemato beto make it 
‘ 
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nm open secret 


yularity 


[ne unparaileied merit 
of Dr. Buil’s Cough Syrup. 


rail bodily pain is Salvation 


6 @ MALL) 


A GREEK TH 4&ATRE. 

F WE endeavor to form an ides of the 
ancient Greek theatre we must to a great 
extent divest our minds of modern no- 

tions respecting the stage; for at the period 
We propose to sketch (450 Bn. 0) the Attic 
theatre preserved in iw dramatic perform- 
ances many characteristics of iw religious 
origin in the worship of Dionysos or Bao- 
chus, It wae national as weil as religious, 
since the personages of the dramas were 
the half-mythic beroes, demi-gods, aad 
kings belonging to the eariier ages of the 
(jreek people, and whose history was ia- 
willlar wo all. 

Tne performances were rare, as they 
were chic fiy limited to three days in the 
spring Of tue year, took piace in the day- 
time in the open air, and were attended as 
a religious duty by all classes of citizens, 
native and alien; the state paying the 
smail sume charged for edmission when the 
citisen was too poor to afford them. 

Tne principal tueatre in Greece was that 
of Dionysos at Athens; in some instances 
authors themselves acied intheir own 
pieces, The structure was of collossal size, 
and stood on the rocky slope of the south- 
ern side of the Acropolis, on an enclosure 
of land sacred to the god, 

lt beid thirty thousand peopie in the 
tiers of seate, rising in semiciroular form, 
hewn out of the solid limesione rock, and 
sloping gradually to within about tweive 
teet of the sanded floor of the urchnestra or 
dancing-piace, Tne iowest tiers were ap- 
portioned to the magistrates and generais 
and any visitors of distinction; and the 
upper ones to the general body uf the peo- 
ple; particular places being assigned to the 
women and the younger wen. The specta- 
tore faced the south. 

Considerably more than baif of the or- 
chestra was covered with a raises board- 
ing, which was approached from the areas 
by a filght of steps, and baving ip the cen- 
tre the ZJhymele, or aitear of Dionysos, 
ronnd Wuicu tue chorus moved in the 
rhythmic measures of the dance and 
Gbanted their ocboral songs. They sang 
tothe accompaniment of a flute, and ar 
believed to have kept time with timbrels 
or cymbals, at anyrate in the more martial 
odes, 

They were under the leadersnip of the 
Choragus, generally aman of wealth and 
poaition in the city, WhO was charged by 
the state with the expense of the men and 
boys employed, as he furnisned tuem witb 
instructors iu both music and dancing; in 
addition to which he acie’ as spokesman 
when required to take part io the drama. 
The exact position of the chorus in reiation 
to the play is a disputed one, there being 
no é@quivalent in modern piays. The 
ohorus woralised on the aciion of the play, 
or expressed horror, hope, or pleasure at 
the deeds enacted on the stage. 

From the orcuestra, two central flights 
of ataire led to the stage, which corres. 
ponded in height to the lowest tier of seats 
opposite, It was,in comparison with our 
modern stage, a mere ledge, 80 great was 
ite length in proportion to its depth. 
Along the front, where our footlights are, 
was placed a row Of statueties and pilasters; 
a portion of the back receded in qusadran- 
guiar form, and was b.unded by a wall, 
architecturally adorned, and rising to apout 
the same height as the col.moned gallery 
whiob ran round the topmost tiers of the 
opposite seats, In this quadrangular 
espace there seem to have been five doors— 
one in the centre, and one on each side of 
it, facing the audience; the other two being 
at the corners, 

Through tbe central one, tbe principal 
actor, called the Protagonist, made his en. 
try, and hie two subordinates by the doors 
on either side, The scenic arrangement of 
the stage differed from ours very materi- 
ally, as tbe object supposed to be nearest 
the spectators immediately faced them, oe- 
oupying the centre of the stage or prosee- 
nium, while the distance was shuwn by 
painted curtains, &c., at the two sides. On 
the left stood the edifce—temple, palace, 
or house,—in which the story wok piace; 
and on the right lay tbe open country— 
lake, mountains, sea, or plain. 

The construction of the scenery is very 
much a matter of surmise; but we must 
believe it to have been bo.b eiaborate and 
ingenous, in order to fulfil the require 
ments of many plays that bave reached 
us, 

There were, it is certain, spacious rooms 
for the construction or housing of scenery 
on either side of the proscenium, and oon- 
trivances under the logeum, or front stage, 
for producing an imita:ion of thander and 
lightning—the one being caused, we are 





lnStaatiy and oosts | 





told, by rolling ieathern bags of penbies 
down sheets of brass; and the other by the 
fiasbing of priama. 





The whole of the stage and the elevated 
portion of the orchesira were of wood, and 
rewoveble, as the theatre, being required 
for dramatic purposes only at rare intervals 
during the year, was also used for popuiar 
assem blies, and on other occasions when a 
large concourse of the people was ex- 


As the dimensions of the building were 
so vast, it was customary to increare the 
stature of the actors by the use of the co 
thurnus or buskin—a kiod of bigh boot, 
ornamented in front, and having « laye) 
of soles, some three inches thick. The co 
thurnus was painted the same color as the 
robe worn. in addition to this, masks 
covering the whole head and face were 
used, On the top, over the forehead, was 
« lofty trontiet of conical form, which must 
have added considerably to the stature and 
dignity of the actor: inside the magk, there 
seems to have been some contrivance for 
strengtbening tne power of the voice to en- 
able it to fill the immense space of ihe av- 
ditorium, 

Beil shaped vessels of bronze are said to 
bave been pieced in various part of the 
theatre to reflect the sound; and the actors 
were subjected to a severe course of train- 
ing both as to power and imoduilation of 
volce. Many of the actors were men of po- 
sition and influence in Attic society, and 
more than one had been entrusted wit 
diplomatic and otber missions, 

There were only three performers ir 
speaking parts, the ofhers were Bilen!; ip- 
deed, they could not have spoken bad the) 
tried, for their masks had the orifice of the 
mouth closed; while those worn by the 
principal actor and his two subordinate 
were constructed with the mouth open in the 
shape of an O. 

No women were allowed to act, the fe- 
male parts being taken, as in Shakespea:. 
ean times with us, by boys or young men, 
not only on the stage itself, but in th 
oborus. 

The dresses worn on the stage bore n: 
resemblance to tue ordinary Athen‘an oor 
tume, buat consisted of flowing robes « 
purple and yellow and other brillia:: 
1ues, crowns or chapiets, and broad em 
oroidered girdies, These robes were »s 
engthy as to cover the feet, and were cou 
nou to all characcers, male as weil as fe. 
male, 

When a poet desired to produce hi 
drama, it was formerly submitted to ; 
court of judges convened for the purpose 
and if it passed the ordeal, a chorus was a 
signed to him, and the play (usually + 
srilogy, Ora connected set of thre.) pu 
ito rebearsal; the drilling of actors anc 
chorus usually lasting a month. Oa tbh: 
fay of performance the trilogy was t>liow 
sd by a satirical drama, ({t is conjucturer 
that between sunrise and sunset, roughly 
speaking, some three or four sets of piay: 
were performed on the three days devotec 
to the dramatic festival. 

No play seems to have been performed 
twioe, at least at the Athenian, which was 
the principal dramatic contest. If success 
fal, the drama wae probably produced ai 
the theatres of other Greek towns in Attic» 
and elsewhere. As it would Lave been be 
neath a Greek play-wrignt to receive 
noney for bis compositions, the victor ip 
the contest was crowned with a wreath of 
ivy, which was held to be the highest bon 
or attainable, The competitors, it must be 
remembered, were usually men of wealti 
and consideration in the state, and ocoa- 
pied other posts than that of dramatic au. 
tborship. 

Such, in brief, was s Greek theatre in the 
age of Pericies, when Athenian art and 
culture had reached their maximum o! 
spiendor, Of the plays, but few remain to 
as; and of the theatre of Dionysos iteei!, 
only afew broken stone steps now mark 
the site, 





StuDYING CHARAOTER.—A ocorrespon- 
dent says—*‘l spent toe Summer in the 
Kastern States for the of studying 
Yankee character, anc ing up such | & 
ltarities of dialect and expression as | 
could, from constant communication witb 
the ‘critters’ themeel ves, 

At Boston | was thas invited bya coun- 
tryman to visit the town in which he lived. 
‘Wal, stranger, can’t you come down our 
way, and give us a show?’—‘Where do you 
live?’ inquired I, ‘Ob, about half way te 
tween this ere and sunrise.’—‘Ob yes,’ said 
1, adopting at once the style of the country 
man, ‘i Know: where the trees grow un- 
derground, and gals weigh two hundred 
pounds; where some on ’em are so fat they 
grease the cart wheels with their shadow, 
and some on ‘’em are 80 thin, you're 
obliged to look at ’em twice afore you can 
see ‘em at ail.’—‘Wal, I guess you've been 
there,’ says he; saying which, the country- 
man departed.’’ 


Don't Takes any CHAaNoOEs with a stub 
born Oold but get rid of it rationally with 
the beip of Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a 


“> 


) healing medicine for the Lungs. 





R. R. R. 


RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapesi and Best Medicine for 
Family Use im the World. 


in from one to twenty minates never fails to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough ——— No matter 
how violent or cxorecsemeg, L pate the RHEU- 
MATIC eye) NFI _" eee dict 
NERVOUS. NEURA or prostra t - 
ease may suffer, ye owars READY RELIEF will 
afford instant ease. 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, 
inflammatlion, Sciatica, 
Lumbago, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Headache, Toothache, 
influenza, Difficult Breathing 
CURED AND PREVENTED BY 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


ISM, RAD- 


ases of LUM BAGO and RHEUMAT 
be coeee ot meats FAILS ‘to give 


WAY'S READY RELIEF NEVER 
iumecdialc case, 


“Worth its Weight in Gold !” 


Jan, 14, *88 AUGUSTA, GA, 
Da. RADWAY. I have tried all the varivus kina. of 
remedies that they have on the market without ef- 
fect, when finally 1 grew worse, and a frienu ad- 
vised me to try your Heady Rellef. 1 did so, avply- 
ng lo my enable and knee, and to my surprise was 
svle to resume my duties next morning. y trouble 
#as Rheumatism of long standing. | shail never be 
without BR, R. R for its weightin gold, My mother 
was cured by R. R. R. in two hours of rheumatism 
io her shoulder. 
W. H. COOPER of COOPER & EVANS. 


THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


hat instantly stops the most excruciating pains, 
sliays In@ammation and cures Congestion, whetber 
f the Lungs, Stomac Bowels, or other glands or 

rene by one applicatio . 

INTERNALLY, a half to a teaspoonful in halfa 
cambler of water willin a few minutes care Cramps, 
specu, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vemicng, Heart- 
burn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, 
Viarrna@a, Colic, Flatuiency and all internal pains. 


MALARIA IN ALL ITS FORMS, 
FEVER AND AGUE, 
Radway’s Ready Relief 


Not only cures the patient seized with malaria but 
{ e@ exposed to it in cpbill and tever districts 
wut every morning on getting out of hed take 
wenty or thirty drops of the READY RELIEF in 
. miese of water aad Stes it, and eat, say a cracker, 
escape attacks. 
* is how a vomecee agent & a worse taat 
ver aD ue an other maiariou 
. 5 fever alded vy, RADWAY'S 
PILLS, so quickly as RADWAY'SR AD\Y RELIEF. 


Fifty Cents per bottle Sold by druggists. 


RADWAY'S 
PILLS, 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfectly tasteless, egaty coated with sweet 
cum, pur re wate pe fy, cleanse and strengthen, 
OR, AD AY’‘S PLLLS for the cure of al! disorders 
>t the stomach, live>, bowels, kidneys, bladder, ner- 
vous d loss of appetite, beadache, costive- 
oeas, indigestion, dyspe * biliousn tever, in- 
fammation of the bowels, piles, and all derange- 
mente of the internal viscera. Purely vegetable, 
minerals, or, deleterious 





containing no mercury, 


irugs. 
PERFECT DIGESTION 
will ~ cen ameaeae by taking Radway’s Pills, 
n 


"SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Biliousness, will be 
aveee and the food that is eaten contribute its 
uourishing properties for the support of the natural 
waste of the body. 
ama” Observe the following symptoms resulting 
frum diseases of the digestive organs: Constipation 
inward piles, fulness of blood in the head, acidity ot 
-he stomac nau heartburn, disgust of food, 
tulness @ weight in the stomach, sour eructations, 
aaping or fluttering of the beart, choking or sufto- 
Chg 9-4 w in a lyiag posture, dimness 
of vision, dots or webs before the sight, fever and 
dull pain in the head, deficiency of perspiration, 
yellowness of the skin and eyes, pain in the side, 
chest, limbs, and sudden flashes of heat, burning 
to the flesh. 


By 


SAVE MONEY 


HAWLEY, Pa. 
Dear Sir—I would not be without your Pills and 
quer Ready Relief. Toney save me many a doctor's 
ill, MRs. M. GIFFOBD., 


A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of ai) the above-named disorders, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Dk. RADWAY’S PILLS areacure for this com- 
plaint. They restore strength to the stomach, and 
eaable it to rform its function, The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the liability of 
the system to contract diseases. 


Price, 36 cents per box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. RADWAY & OU., No. 8 Warren street, New 
York. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


S@” Be sure and ask for RADWAY's, and see that 
the name of ‘‘RAUWAY'’ ison what you buy 
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Humorous, 


A FURTONATS MAN. 








When boreal blasts to blow begin 
Straight from the Pole, 

Then he’s a happy man whose bin 
Is full of coal, 


Though most ungrateful are most men, 
If nights are cool? 
It makes a fellow grateful when 
His grate ts full, 
—U. N. NOns, 





A grate nuisance—Bad coal. 

The tailor’s goose—The dude. 

Passing the time—Going by a clock. 
Base inhospitality— Turning out your 


toes, 
Lots of things would be different it they 


were otherwise, 


The latest name for matrimony is ‘‘com- 


mitting twoicide,’* 


Galloping consumption—Dinoner at a4 
railway restaurant. 


Everybody complains of his gas bill, and 
yetit Isa light expense, 


“Drop me a line,”’ as the drowning man 
sald tothe sallor on deck, 


Why is Canada like courtship !— Because 
it borders on the U nited States, 


Why is a badly-conducted hotel like a 


fiddie?—Because it is a vile-inn. 


‘lam going to draw this beau into a 
knot,’? as the lady said at the hymeneal altar. 


When lovers quarrel, what presents 
made on either side are not returned?—The kisses, 


“Any fool can make money,’’ said the 
counterfelter, **dat it takes a wise man to dispose of 
tt. ” 


A country paper advertises for sale a pew 
which *‘commands a view of nearly the whole con- 
gregation,.’* 


It costs less to go to see a doctor than it 
does to have him come to see you, but the apothe- 
cary man always gets there just the same, 


“Going out again, Henry?’ asked Mrs 
Hartley reproachfully; ‘*there wasa time when you 
and | were never so happy as when we were alone,’’ 
‘*Well, what of that?*’ was the unfeeling reply. ‘I 
don't object to being alone now,’’ 


Mr. Brown awakening irom atwo weeks’ 
spree: ‘‘Where am I?** Mra, Brown, wishing to 
make the awakeniag as horrible as possibile: ‘You 
are in Hades,*’ Brown: ‘‘And you here, too! Un, 
my punishment is greater than | can bear!’’ 


It is said of a popular lecturer, that on 
announcing to his wifs, who had her own opinion 
about his talents, that he was going to lecture at 
SheMela, the lady replied, *‘At Sheffield! I’m so 
aiad,; L always hated those Sheffield peuple,’’ 


‘‘My dear,’’ said the wite of the funny 
man, **have you finished yourcolumn of jokes yet?"’ 
‘Just finished it, dear.’* **Will you read it to me?’’ 
**With great pleasure; but why do you wish meto 
read tt atthistime of night?’* ‘I want to go to 
sieep.’’ 


Spectator, to defendant: ‘‘Well, I guess 
the Jury will find for you. The judge's charge was 
very muchin your favor, Don't you think so?’ 
Defendant, moodily: ‘bh, 1 knew all along that the 
Judge's charge would be all right. It’sthe lawyer's 
charge that’s worryin’ me,** 


When at college, Surtees was waiting on 
the dean on business, and feeling cold, stirred the 
fire. ‘‘Pray, Mr, Surtees,’ said the great man, ‘‘do 
you think that any other undergraduate ip this col- 
lege would have taken that liberty?*’’ ‘Yes, Mr. 
Dean,’' was the reply; ‘‘any one as cool as | am.’ 


During the first battle of Bull Run a 
brigadier-general discovered a soldier concealed in 
aholeinthe ground, and ordered him to join his 
regiment, Toe man, looking him full in the face, 
placed histuamb upon bis nose, and replied: ‘:No 
you don"t, old fellow; you want this hole youself,’’ 


CATARKGA, 
HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS, 
A NEW HOME THKEATMENT, 











Sufferersare not generally aware that these dis- 
eases are contagious, or that they are due tothe 
bresence ot living paresites in the lining membrane 
ofthe nose and eustachian tubes, Microscopic re- 
search, however, has proved this to bea fact, and 
‘he result is thata simple remedy has been formu- 
‘ated whereby these distressing diseases are rapidiy 
and permanently cured ia from one to three simple 
applications made at home by the patient once in two 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treatment 
is sent free on application by A, H. Dixon & SON, 


“7 & 339 West King St., Toronto, Canada,—Seten- 
tife American, 





Seeds * pkts of my choicest Flower Heads 0c. Beau!i- 

ful catalog free, F. B. Mills, Tnorn Hull, N. ¥e 
Pat Lents » C. No atty’s ice uotl Patent ob- 
tained. Write for lovertor’s Guide, 


COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE, Bie os 
derful eecreta, revelations and dicovertes mar 
red or single, securing health, wealth and happi 
ness to ali. This handsome book b 5 100 pages . 


mailed for only 10s. Ustos Pus. Co., Newark .N. J. 


fend asthe names 
PECIAL” pe Y OFFER. of ten friends ve 
think will act as our agents anc 


will send goer name on 12 New Year, Floral, &e. 
CAKDS FRE E. Ciorrox Bros., Clintonville, Conn 


pats Pp SIMPSON, Washington, 
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BH italiana nar wt BARE 


over efety, Rein Holder Oo., Helly. Mich 
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B55 res Pictaewe a Verses sce: QED 


Lace Pin, | Wateh Chaim, Agent's Book of Silk Fringed 
Cards, Oe. Ivy Card Co., Hamden, Conn. 


SALESME WANTED 


our goods by sample to the 
and retail trade, We are the largret 
manufacturersin our line tn the world. Liberal salary paid. 
ete. For full 


went positive. Newey for wages. 
terms otirees, Centennial Mf. Co., Chicago, Il., or Cinctared. 0. 
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Py SAO i 


FARM PS ‘et’ 


UNIVERSAL CLOCK ADJUSTER 


A little ps of 30 of oe penne § seatane @ practical ae Geer, 





that positivel one of common 

odyust. oy, ts epdat thetr own poke. tt 
teaches you oo what the sok and 
teaches you the remed . fizing is much easier 


learned "than most 
rees this book care oe ever fail 
f--4 times ite cost in one peer year. Price 
THIRTY CENTS per stngie copy. it isthe only 
work oi the kind ever published, Send pat at.6 
copy, and it will be thelast money your clock will 
ever cost you. Address BE. #, GRANWNIS, 33 Kast 
22ad street, N. Y. City. 


FALMOUTH, Mass,, Jan, 12, 1887. 
To the Editor of TH S AM&RICAN: 

Ll wouiu say that toe ‘‘Civce Adjuster,’’ which I 
seat to you for, was promptly received, and every- 
thing was periectly satisfactory. Youre ur, 

1, 


In thirty years using this little book and Alling 


orders for it, we have meyer had one complaint. 
KE. B. GRANNIB,. 


_ With | the Chureh Urton 6 month« ir,* 


BADGES | 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. ° 


All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o. 


We make GOL PINS and CHARMS, MaDals, 
+, from all adapted, or special designs, 
very reasonable prices, 
We also make a specialty of 
RISSON BADCES 
for Organizations, and for Balls and a pur- 
which are — for the r _ aae execution, 


i unis Paper is mentioned we will send illustra- 
ene of whatever kind you wish o see on applica- 


H.G. OESTERLE &CO., 
No. 224 N. Ninth ‘St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOLLARD & CO., 


1223 
OHESTNUY 8T., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artiste 


IN HAIR. 

Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VER- 
TILATING WIG amd ELASTIO BAND 
rouPrneEs. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen wo 








measure their own heads with accuracy : 
N . The 4 of the rc 
roan 

“3 7 No. 1. From back 

No. 3% From forehead as far as . 
I gh ae 

ay BB e No, 3. Over the crown of 
No, 4. From ear oo 
Thi — ery ae dee 8 teat 

ave 

Genu’ Wigs, Tou Hat 


feted ha ta) Sane 
ceive attention. 


Dollard’s Herbantum Extract tor 
the Hair. 

This preparation has been manufactured and sola 
at Doilard’s for the afty yen ite merite 
are such that, while it bas never yet go advertised. 
the demand for it keeps steadily ay 

Also Doliard’s Regenerative Cream, Ww 
used in conjunction with the Herbantum whe: 
the Hair is natarally dry and needs an oll. 

Mrs. Eimondson Gorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
& Uo., Ww send her a pottle of their Herbanium £Fx- 


tract ior the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has triea im vain w 
pee anything equal to it as @ dressing ivr tbe 
a Eugiand. 
4 MES, EDMON M GORTER. 

Norwich, Norfolk, yo 

VY Pay Me Herbaa RLPHIA. 
AM Dollard’ H fam Extrac' or 
egetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwade of 
ears with great Pare y hair, from 


thinning, was early restored, and bas been 
1 and sirengiv. |i 





Nov. 2B, 68, 
N 
worms used 


{+ 
rapidly 
rept by it in ite wonted 

e best Wash I aw. u 


TO Mus. RICHARD DOLLA 1223 Chestnut st., Phila, 

I have frequently, y= ry a samber of years, used 
the ‘‘Vollard’s Her ** and 1 do not 
know of any which —rr asa pleasant, refresiing 


and healthful cleanser of Very respectful 4 nei 


Ex-Member of Congress, 5th Disurict 
Ihave used constantly for more than twenty-five 
years, ‘*Dollard’s Mersensent, for removing dan- 


druff and dressing wy hairs, aigo tor the relief of ner- 

vous headach hes. TI have found its ® delightful artic.e 
for the toilet, and cheerfully testify to the virtues 
claimed for it. I would not be without it. 

JAMES _* CHANDLER, 
No, 6 Chestaut bireet. 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and reall 

and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO 
123 CHESTNUT STEEELT 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING amp SHAVING 
LADIES’ axp CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTLNG 


actical Male aad Fumale Artisw Em 


None bat P 


pieved 





THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER 1N 


CARPETINGS 


989 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tenth, 


north side. 


LADIES 


mYOUR CHOICE. 
Be 


A MARVELOUS OFFER 


By A Reliable House ! 


 Bvery lady hae heard of MVE. DEWOREST. Her 

Dame isa bl rd in every house in the land, Her 
colebrated Pen tee srns have on in nee over 40 veare 
We are the puvush re of the well-known publication, 


Mas. Demerest’s Illustrated Monthly Fashion Journal 
and we wish to incre se ite circulation: M0 000 ¢opl 4 
4ui ing the next © days, and to that end we will give 
away to new sulmorivers 
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Demorest Celeb'd Corsets 
se Shoulder Braces 


* Stocking Supporters 


MME. DEMOKEST ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
FASILIOS JOURNAL is a: 6 page pa per, beautifully 
ated, covering every possible Mend f Fashions 

» Home Decorations, Cooking, ete 
nt being under the epectal supe ~ Foe ne 
of ‘the beat mn contributers, It is besides re- 
lete with matte v9 of tuterest to methere, an! is 
Pe rthermore filled with Ulustrations, steries, 














Beautiful Ornamental Stitching. 


FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 
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sketches, humer and matters of general interest. Give you Casnat 
one tr 
iy] 
SKOULDER Braces 4 Fvery line of reading t* carefully guarded by an 
4 3 e@ditur, whe, ree 1“ Of,600 Oo oe and noth 
EE Ez Ey E3 itor pub ished in Ita eclumne it th Bee ot and pereat 
9 ‘ - ~~ Erenuding matter, It may be edenticor te any heuse- 
2 Phold ant your children iney reo itas well as you. Jt 
td i & PF vambers among its subscrib re the wivee of thousande 
4 Dof clergymen er bifned® the count: ‘i It bs the beet 
s BEF Fashion 1 biished in the world. It teile you 
a | ** What > eer” “Wher and How te Wear ¢.” 
‘ g It gives you all the Intest styles in Leoi aw Hate, Bonneta, 
Sex getc. It is always abreast of the tiines, and everything 
2 © within its pages i« mew and origtual Italeocontains 
i & 2 the latest hion news from abroad by our Special 
% fF London and Parts correspondents 
va ' Ee 
by f 4 
3 . Fo HOW TO OBTAIN FREE 
¥ a > 
£2 ==] Tle Mme. Demorest Corset 
E2 e° Rend us GO Cente for one your's antecription to 
4 our JOUMNAL and 5 ee pte aden Hho te pay postage 
25 and packing, 7a CENTS will tame 
3 you one of thene td ve bod © o Usk is " KEE. 
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Rend un Lng Centa for one 
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[3225.2 CASH, 
70 Diamond Rin 


AR 


SCREW _EAR_RiNoS. 
826 Solid Gold > Silver Watches 


SIVER AWAY 


In our January, 1*%, tasue we published the 
first 100 names received in reply to our <“ 










Bible verse contest, in which w 
wave owag, $225 jn ae | boli 
old Solid 
ver “. eo Ak, an 71 


Solid Gold and Genu- 
ine Diamond Kings 
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© wy na tha and our pew Lilne 
r sate ats Hogue ct W + hes, Diamonds Ae On 
1a Men ee ons sew bee entne the rem 
vy F “1 nar sand @dcrernces of the win 
ners. This fer & rade ool ely to intramuce our 
pul feations int ao) ° ef pu “ are 
thorough!iy known H meee Biba A. pare ad 
sous inetico, Our MogTHLy was established in IF 
full name and address. (Stampe token ) Addre 







BLANCHARD’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


&&T Werren *treot, Yew York 


A MONTH. Agents Wantet, © best sell- 
. art es in the wortd. | sampte Free. 


Address JAY BLURBUN, Dart, Miche 


0) f SHOULDER BRACES F R FE E 
Stocking Supporters 


ption to our aang eng wh 


eo articles, One Pair of 


b © eh te gh pity ou t 
foul FN Te oe eet ee STOCKING 6U PPOKTER™ BRU BS Ot 


REMEMBER THERE IS NO HUMBUG ABOUT THESE OFFERS. 
aan ple ten naan ‘we —— Aa Express ome e or Business Firtm int) 
Dan Postal Ren Money Order, of Ke gtetered Letter. 
Wien postal note is pot procurable, send stampa, Address ail communications 

THE DEMOREST FASHION & SEWING MACHINE CO., 

é, 17 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 

STOUKI This offer should be taken advantage of at once as we will give away no more than 100,009 
1T WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 
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EVENING POST. 











Latest Fashion Phases. 





Winter manties, with their rich orns- 
ments of hand-worked embroidery, costly 
paseseinenterie and fur, are beginning to be 
shown, but at present they are more looked 
at than worn, Models more suited to the 
seanon are so numerous and so becoming, 
that they will be worn as late as possible, 
until colder weather sets in. 

There are, for young \adies, somecharm- 
ing lite pelerine mantelete, made in 
several ways, of plain colored cloth. One 
model, in spinach green cloth, fitae the 
figure at the back, but the pelerine sleeves 
fall in long manielet ends in front, pleated 
from top to edge. This model is trimmea 
with Diack passementerie. 

A somewhat similar model is a double 
cape, the lower one terminating in long 
narrow ends, which are either allowed to 
fail straight in front, or else they are 
crossed in front and fastened atthe waist 
bebind, the ends faliing on thedress, 

Jackets are of all types, but not always 
remarkably novel; the most dressy are in 
grey cloth, with the fronts turned beck and 
euwbroidered with gray silk, forming re- 
vers on either side of ashort white cloth 
Wwalisiooat embroidered with a wreath of 
raised flowers worked in gray silk, For 
ordloary wear tight-Gtting jackets are made 
of greeu or iron-gray cioth, with a very 
long pointed basque in front and short open 
bam ue at the back. 

The jacket is fastened down the front 
with a series of graduated tabs of cloth, and 
the wide sleeves are open at the back, 
showing the surah lining, but joined by 
tabs. Anot:er favorite style is a loose- 
fronted jacket of small- patterned chequered 
cioh; it is fastened in a curved diagonal 
line, 4 reverse of moire silk, wide at the top 
but ending in e point, following the line of 
the opening. 

The stand-up oollar and smal! cufis are 
of noire silk, which is still far from being 
demode, especially when used in combi- 
bation with cloth, 

Long manties are stlil ohlefly of the Rus- 
sian type, with plain coat sleeves under 
the long banging sleeves. For the demi 
saison these are made of cloth in wide 
siripes or in broche patterns, and form very 
sty.ish pardessus, 

In some models the fronts open to the 
waist over a pleated or gathered ailk 
piastron in the darkest shade of the cloth, 
with a silk or ridDbon sash in the same oolor 
tied in front at the point of the plastron, 
whilst the revers framing the opening are 
of silk In the lighter shade, 

Tight-fitting redingotes are very fashion- 
abie, but vary chiefly from older modeis 
in the sleeves; many are in a long open 
beil shape, the back part almost as long as 
the redingote, and terminating in a point; 
the lining is of silk, or surah in a bright 
contrasting oolor. 

Another form of sleeve, adapted over a 
coat sleeve, is made of a triangular piece of 
the cloth, Joined on at the shoulder and as 
lar as the waist behind along the bias edge, 
but open in front; the long shawl point 
falla in easy natural folds from the snoul- 
der, and is of course much longer in the 
centre than at the sides, 

Modistes are introducing for autumn 
modes combinations and gradations of 
colors that are certainly new sometimes 
but not in all cases very successful. 
Amongst a namber of models two of the 
best are the following: both dresses are 
made chiefly of cloth; one is in a pale 
shade of dove or quaker gray; the akirt is 
draped a littie in front, but in plain pleats 
at the back, 

The corsage is quite piain and short- 
waisted, with a sash of dark green ribbon 
fastened with long ends a litele to the left 
of the front. With this is worn a Oarrick 
iu five shades of dove gray cloth; the 
loweat cape matches the dress and is in the 
lightest shade, the darkest shade is re- 
served for the top cape and the stand up 
collar, 

Everything in this dress of course de. 
pends on the shading of the superposed 
capes of the Carrick, and the slightest 
error would bave been fatal to the whole 
eficsct of the costume. 

The other dress is in ashen gray and 
brown cioth and brown velvet. The sxirt 
ia of gray cloth, in wide pleats alternated 
witn bands of brown velvet. The pointed 
bodice with deep basque is of brown cloth, 
and opens in front to the waist over a 
waistcoat and collar of gray cloth. The 
rolled collar and reverses and the cuffs are 
trimmed with plain rows of thick brown 
passementerie cord. 

Very charming tollettes are made of fine 
woollens with extremely rich broohe bor- 

jers in cashmere colorings. Theskirts are 
very & piy meade, bat generally draped 

: from the hips, to break the monotony 


THE SATURDAY 


of the straight lines of « plain skirt, with- 
out interferiag with the broche border, 
which ts undisturbed by the simple folds. 
Toe corsage, usually open and pointed, bas 
8 plastron, revers and other ornaments of 
the embroidery. 

For rich dinner and evening dresses no 
materiais can vie with the magnificent 
broches, most of which were especially 
made for the Exhibition. Pisin skirts, 
both with and witbout trains, are adopted 
for these dresses, and in nearly ail cases 
they are open in front over a tablier of some 
other fabric. 

The first signs of a change tn the fashions 
are generally to be found in chsepesux. 
Felt bats in sailor shape, wish very low, 
fiat crowns, and straight brims consider- 
ably wider in front than at the back, are 
et present the most fashionable head-gear. 
The shapes vary a little, bat only a very 
little, in style, variety is given by the 
color of the felt and the choice and arrange- 
ment of the trimmings. 

A very pretty, soft shade cf tan is a fs- 
vorite color, end hats of felt in this ehede 
are trimmed in various ways, of which the 
following is one of the best and prettiest. 
The low crown is covered with tan velvet, 
and the join is conceaied along the rigbt 
side vy a twisted strap of very pa e green 
ribbon ending in email! bows in frunt. Ona 

be left aide is a long shaded tan feather 
starting trom the centre of the fromt and 
falling over the brim at the back. A strap 
of gold-brocaded tan ribbon is carried-siong 
the top of the crown, and ends ¥ith bows 
close to and above tbe green bow. 

A grey felt bat, with the brim turned up 
and fastened to tbe crown at the bace, te 
irimmed with white ribbon embroidered 
with gold, lined and mixed with chocolate 
brown ribbon. 

A narrow band of the white ribbon, witb 
adouble piping of the brown beyond it on 
one side, encircies the c-own, and is ar- 
ranged in afew small loops lying forward 
on the brimin front. Where the brim is 
\urned up at the back there is a group of 
loops of the two kinds of ribbon, and a 
plume of brown featner tips join the bows 
far back on tbe left side, 

Hate very similar to these are carried oat 
in velvet of all cvlors; the crown is invari 
ably flat, sometimes scarcely distinguish 
able from tbe brim, and the trimming is 
low, especially in front, where it rises very 
iittle above the crown. 

Tne very small capotes tbat sre stiil 
teshionable are now made of velvet; a 
single piece of material forms both crown 
and brim; it is pleated at the back and 
drawn up to provide a bouilionne above 
the centre of tne front; the edges are then 
covered with a fancy gsion, o: gol! ani 
silk embroidery, which constituies the 
crim, 

A bow of ribbon and small sigrette are 
placed in front, resting on tue bair, and tie 
narrow ribbon strings start from under the 
pleats atthe back. This style of bonnet is 
made in all colora, to suis the dress, and in 
olack, witb gold galon and gold colored 
strings and aigtettes, 

The mixtare of biack and gold color, 
always effective and at present very mach 
in vogue, is well represented in a bigck 
velvet chapssu, with a low, flat crown, and 
vrim narrow and bent at the sides, 

Tne low, cap shaped crown and brim are 
of black velvet, and the brim is bordered 
with a trimming of cut jet maili-heada, ar- 
:anged in pointed scallops, the points of 
the scallops at the sides and back resting 
on a barrow band of gold-colored ribpon 
encircling the crown. Close to this is a 
plume of biach feather tips; the strings 
coming from the back are of the inch wide 
goid-colored ribbon. 





Odds and Ends 
A VARIBTY OF DISHE®*, 

Dutch Sauce.—Put three tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar in a saucepan, and reduce it op 
the fire to one-third; add one-quarter pound 
of batter and the yolks of twoeggs. P ace 
the saucepan on ea siow fire, atir the con- 
tents continuously witb a spoon, and as fast 
asthe butter meite add more, until one 
pound is used. If the sauce becomes too 
thick at any time during the process, add a 
tabiespoonfal of cold water and continue 
stirring. Tben put in pepper ard salt to 
taste, snd take great care not to let the 
sauce boil. When it is mede—that is, 
when all the butter is used and the sauce 
is of the proper thickness—pat the sauce- 
pan containing it into another filled with 
warm (not boiling) water untii the time 
of serving. 

Game Aepic —Cut the breasts of a brace 
of birds into fillets, cook them in the oven, 
emothered in butter, in atin wikh popper 
and salt, and put them between two pistes 
under e weight, to get cold. With the rest 





of the feah of the birds make a forcement 





as follows: Pound it in eo morter with en 
equal quantity of lean veal; add ss mach 
breadcrumbs soaked in sock and equeesed 
Gry; mtx the whole thoroughly wel! in the 
mortar, then pass the mixture through s 
steve; retarp it to the mortar; work into tt 
one tablespoonful of Spanish sauce or 
chandfroid sauce, pepper and salt, a little 
powdered sweet berbs or spices, then the 
yolks of two and toe white of one egg. Pat 
thie composition into s plain buttered 
mould, steeas it for beif am bower, and turn 
itout. When cold cut it in silces, and cut 
the slices into rounds all of a shape; cut all 
the Gilles to the same ais ; cut sien some 
ready cooked tr: ff « into aiices; ast seme 
white of egg in a jan pot placed in a sauce 

pan fuil of boliing water, turn it out, cat it 
in slices, and from them cut pieces al] of a 
siss, Pour e titie weil-flavored aspio jelly 
into s mould; when It begins to set, arrange 
the above materiais in it, filling up with 
jelly until the mouid is full, and when 
qalte set turn it out, 

Partridge Pie.—Cat the breasts or filiets 
and the legs off two or three birds, aprinkie 
them with pepper and salt, and cook them 
in tue oven, emothered in butter, and 
covered with a buttered paper. Pound the 
carcases and make of them some good 
gravy, bat do not thicken it. Take the 
liver of the birds with an equal quantity o! 
ca ves’ liver, mince both, and toss them ip 
butter over the fire fora minute or two; 
then pound them in «a mortar witn an «quai 
quantity of bacon, a couple of sbal:ots par- 
ogiled, with pepper, salt, powdered spice, 
and sweet herbs to taste. When this mix 
ture is well pounded, pess it through a 
sieve. Puta iayer of this forcemeat into a 
ple dieb, arrange the pieces of partridge on 
it, Alling up the interstices with the force 
meat. Then pour in as much gravy as ie 
cequired, pat on a cover of either pafl or 
short peste, and beke for abvut an hour, 
When done, a littie more gravy, boiling 
not, may be Introduced through a hole in 
the centre of the crust. If liked, the 
breasts of the birds may be larded witb 
tat bacon, and truffiss and mushrooms 
added, espe cially if to be eaten cold; also a 
itttle melted aspic or calvea’ foot jeily may 
2@ added with the gravy. 

Rie a | Imperatrice.—Boil three tabie- 
-_pounfuls of rice, picked and washed clean, 
oa pint of milk, with sugar to taste, and 
a plece of vanilla; when quite done put i 
into a basin to get cold. Make a custard 
with a gill of mils and the yolke of tuu 
*ggt; when cold mix it with rice, Beat up 
0 @ froth a gill of cream, with some suga: 
and «a piach of isinglass dissolved in »s 
\ittle water; m x this very lightly with the 
tiee and custard; fill a mouila with the 
mixture, and set it on ice, When moder. 
stely toed turn it out on a dish, and serve. 

Neupolitan Cake —Take of powdered 
i\amp sagar the weight of twelve eggs in 
tneir abelle, and baif that weight of potato 
flour; separate tne whites from tve yolks 
of the eggs, beat up the latter with the 
suger, adding the grated rind of one lemon. 
Whisk the whites to a stiff froth, mix the 
two together, and incorporate with the 
mixture, quickiy and effectually, the 
patato flour, beating it all the time with the 

whisk. Pour intos plain mouid, but. 
ne Bake ina quick oven until doze. 
hen cold cut the cake in horiz ntal slices 
half an inch thick, Spread baif the slices 
of cake with apricot jam, and half witb 
chocolate icing. Arrange the slices one 
over the other, #0 a4 to form the cake again. 
Teim the slices neatly, and ice the cake 
com pietely over with chocolate icing. This 
dust be done quickly, and the icing should 
bé kept hot, for it soon sets. Ornament the 
cake with any bonbons or swestmeats, 
which must be put on before the icing has 
time to cool. 

Maccaroni Cheese,— Parboil for ten 
minates in fast boiling and salted water 
one-quarter pound of any kind of macca- 
roni. Drain it weil, and pat it into a sauce- 
pan with a little fresh butter, some milk, 
aod plenty of grated Parmesan cheese and 
b ack pe pper. 8S mmer until the maccaron! 
wo « ked to your taste, turn it ont on a hot 
éiebh, eprinkle grated Parmesan over, 
b own wiih a salamander, and serve. 

Botl two ounces of maccaroni in water, 
drain it well; put intoa esucepan one ounce 
of butter, mix it well with one tables, con- 
fui of four, moet n witu four tab espoon- 
fuls of veal stock and « gill of cream, add 
two our ces of grated Parmesan, one table- 
spo ntul of mustard, salt and cayenne to 
taste; pat in the maccaroni, and serve as 
20 on +s it ja well mixed with the sauce and 


quite hot, 
ee 


Henry: ‘S8» you asked old Growler for 
h is daughter last night, did you, Fred? Acd 
bow did you come out?” Fred: “it wae 
window, | believe, Harry. That was the 
best 1 could do, though.” 





Confidential Correspondents. 


BrearTriocg —Wedding invitations should 
be issued two weeks before the day appointed for 
the ceremony. 

Dus10.—A veesel sailing around the 


world to the east gains a day becaus she is going into 
the sunrise; sailing west she loses a day. 


A J —Your best plan will be to spply 
te the owners of the ship the man has sailed in; you 
cannot make anyone else responsible for bis debts. 


AGuErtTa.—It is a legal offence to register 
a death ina wrong name; also tocauses false des- 
cription of a deceased person to be placed on a tomb- 
stone. 

Daag.Line —By all means bow to the 
gentieman when you meet bim, unless you want to 
cutbim., 2. A lady does not rise when addressed by 
a gentieman, unless he isof very superior rank to 
herself. 

W. R.—Coristopber Columbus was born 
in Genoa, and wastherefore an Italian. He salied 
anders commission irom the King and Queen of 
Spain. He raiced the Spaaish colors on one of the 
Bahama islands, which he named Ban Salva- 
dor. 


J SHarr —Itonly requires a coursege- 
ous effort of the will to abandon any bad habit. Any 
man can leave off smoking or drinking, or any 
vicious indulgence, if he only tries. Itisthe first 
effort that isthe difficuity. Make that resoiutely, 
and tue self-reformation will surely follow. 


O. 1. T.—You can bardly accept the 
aentieman’s resignation of his claim on you, and 
allow the engagement to terminate, You appear to 
bave brought the unpleasant state of things about by 
your own Jealousy, and you can hardly wonder that 
it bas been resented; you can scarcely say anything 
aboat it. 


S1x — De Soto discovered the Mississippi 
river in 1541; Baiboa discovered the Pacific ocean in 
1513, Jotin Cabot discovered the North American 
coatinent in 1497; Champlain laid the foundations of 
Q rebec i@ 1608, and discovered Ueke (pamplain tn 
1609; and Drake circumpavigated the globe in 1577— 
1580 exploring the Pacific coastas far as Oregon in 
1679, 


PipPpa.—What are termed meerschaum 
pipes are made ofa kind of earth, found abundantly 
im Asia Minor, consisting of silica and magnesis, 
Translated, the word ‘‘meerschaum’’ means sea 
scum, or sea froth; so named on account of the 
lightmess of thisearth. When first dug up it is com- 
paratively soft, and the Tartar use itas soap for 
washing linen. 


BaRLon 8S.—Waves on the ocean are 
caused by the wind, which, by its irregular pressure, 
sets the particles of water in motion. Tides are the 
regular riging and falling of the waters of the sea, 
ooeuring twice a day, and are caused by the attract- 
ton of the moon and sup. The attraction of the moon 
causes the seato bulge outon the side toward the 
noon and on the opposite side, forming tides, As 

he earth rotates, this tide moves likea wave, fol- 
owing the moon. 


G. H. J.—Itis a very ead position for 
you to be in, and breaking off the affair wiil no 
doubt cause you much suffering. It was very cruel of 

he gentieman to deceive you so, and the only thing 
you can do is to break with him for ever. He 
capnot marry you unless he obtains a divorce, which 
probably he cannotdo, Be brave and forget him-- 
it can be done if you try--and you will find happiness 
again, be sure of it. It is fortunate for you that you 
nave found the wrong out now; ifbe had married 
you and you had discovered afterwards that you 
were no wife, but only a dishonored, wronged wo- 
wan, it would have been far harder to bear. 


Qui Vive —H # morrbages from the nove, 
{{ not excessive, are not by themselves dangerous, 
Toey depend either on a natural liability to ae mor- 
rhage, which in some people is very strong, on ner- 
vous excitement, disease of the heart or blood ves- 
sels, or, ally in women, on certain peculiar de- 
rangements of the system. The treatment of nose 
bleeding consists in the application of cold, either, 
to the bridge of the nose, the nape of the neck, or 
simply tothe bandsand feet, Plunging the bands 
intoa baéin of cold water willoften do, An old- 
fashioned remedy is to slip the street doorkey down 
the back; or a lump of ice will do better, In very 
bad cases, a sugical operation—that of plugging the 
nostrile—bas to be reso-ted tq, happily not frequent- 
ly. 


MIpDLETON.—We believe that a good 
wife isalmost sure to produce agood husband, but 
tt does not always happen that a good husband males 
a good wif. We believe that man bas felt the most 
noble appfeciation of woman, has elevated her toa 
goddess, has turned the full light of his noble heart 
and the fire of his bighest genius on ber virtues, ard 
that masy women repay this by scandal, abuse, and 
ungenerous detraction of man bebind his back and 
before his face. Finaliy, then for woman there is 
-coming a time, which will be brought on more 
quickly by some other silly champions (lively and 
restless as monkeys, and with brains about as large), 
of trial, trouble, and—to those who wander after 

isleaders—degradation. What can be more de- 
grading to the wife and the mother than to know that 
Mormondom exists, and carries off ite thousands 
every year? And, lastly, the interestso? man and 
woman are inseparabie, and what degrades one de- 
grades the other, 


READER C.—The Seven Wise Men of 
Greece are supposed to have livedin the fifth century 
B. C. Their names were Pittacus, Bias, Solon, 
Thales, Chilon, Cleobulus, and Periander, Certain 
strangers from Miletus agreed to buv whatever 
should be in the nets of some Ashermen without see- 
ingit. When the nets were drawp in they were 
foand tocontainsa golden tripod, which Heien, as 
she salies irum Troy, is supposed to have thrown 
there. A dispute arose between the fishermen and 
the s'rangers astowhom it belonged, and as they 
could not agree, they took It to the tempie of A polio, 
and consulted the priestess as \o what should »e done 
with it. She said it must be given to the wisest man 
of Greece, and it was accordingly seut to Thales, who 
declared that Bias wae wiser than be, and sent it to 
him. Btae sent it to another, and soon until it bad 
paseed throush the hands o! all the men, aiterwards 
dwtinguished by the ‘Seven Wise Meg." each one 
claiming that the others were wiser @@an be was 
was Gnually semt tothe templeo! Apollo, where, a 





| cording te some writers, it sti remains >» teacl 


the leamom that the wisest are the most distrustfu 
their wisdom 




















